





ARMCO STEEL’S CHAIRMAN CHARLES R. HOOK: pistin- 


guished industrial statesman who began pointing the 
way for greater management responsibility and pro- 
gressive employee relations a quarter century ago. 














FOR QUICK STARTS— 


just pour Nor’way Dry-Ex* in 


your gas tank for quick, smooth 


starts on coldest days! Dry-Ex 


drives water out of gas, prevents 


frozen fuel lines, eliminates 
motor spit and sputter! 


IT’S EASY 
AS IT LOOKS! 


Just pour a can of Dry-Ex 
in your tank before the next 
spell of freezing weather! 
A touch on the starter, and 


you're off even on cold, wet 


mornings, with Dry-Ex! 





HAPPY 
LANDINGS! 


You'll get where you're going, 
with Dry-Ex in your gas tank! 
No motor spit and sputter, 

no missing, no stalls from frozen 
fuel lines, because Dry-Ex drives 
water out of gasoline! 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


7 East 42nd Street 






NO REASON 
FOR FREEZIN’— 






SAILING! 
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You'll breeze through traffic 
without motor miss or sputter 
with Dry-Ex in your gas tank. 
Water and ice can’t clog fuel 
lines when Dry-Ex goes to work! 


_ 

Dry-Ex in your tank stops stalls 
from frozen fuel lines! Dry-Ex 
literally wrings out your gas, 
rids it of water before ice gets 

a chance to form! 


GET DRY-EX TODAY, and make 
carefree winter driving your favorite 
winter sport! Nor’way 

Dry-Ex is sold at service 

stations everywhere. 


SPECIALTIES DIVISION 


New York 17, N 
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— month we are proud to present 
Mr. Charles R. Hook, chairman of 
the board of directors of Armco Stee] 
Corporation. Of course he has been | 
featured in many and more prominent i 
publications long before ours ever was | 
born. But the foremen of America are 
especially indebted to Mr. Hook—for 
his honesty, sincerity, vision, and 
understanding as a management man 
have made possible a career which 
younger foremen can profitably study 
and be guided by. 

As much as any man in American 
industry, it can be said of him that his 
life embodies those ethical concepts 
which Mr. Oscar G. Mayer told us 
about in last month’s issue: “the con- 
tinuing Development of the individual 
in character and ability, evidenced by 
his fair and friendly Consideration for 
all persons and due Service to society.” 

In this brief column it is possible 
only to again bring him to the atten- 
tion of our management readers, for 
a true perspective can only be obtained 
by reading at length. It appears to be 
proper in these paragraphs, however, 
to express the appreciation of the many 
foremen and others in management 
who have been guests of his organiza- 
tion while participating in the semi- 
nars of The National Association of 
Foremen. 

Mr. Hook was born in Cincinnati, 
July 12, 1880. He began in the steel 
industry first as an office boy, then as 
a worker in the plant. He early mas- 
tered the then secret trade of “roll 
turning.” Joined Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration in 1902 as night superintendent 
when that company employed only 325 
men (today it employs 28,000). 

As he ascended the stairs of indus- 
trial responsibility, Mr. Hook kept 
alive his early conviction that most 
American workmen are honest and 
fair-minded. He also insisted upon 
clear communication channels so that 
employees would be kept intimately 
informed regarding problems and ob- 
jectives of the Armco organization. 
These and other similar policies have 
made possible an enviable employee 
relations experience in an _ industry 
which has not been without its turbu- 
lent periods. 

Although never able to attend a 
college or university, four American 
universities have conferred degrees 
upon him: Doctor of Engineering by 
Michigan School of Mining and Tech- 
nology and by Stevens Institute of 4 
Technology; Doctor of Laws by Ohio 

(Continued Page 41) 
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We Loach At 
WASHINGTON 
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OUR ccrrespondent has just re- 

turned from a visit to Washing- 
ton. As this is written, the Congress 
is completing its organization, and the 
nation’s capital is buzzing with excite- 
ment. In a very real sense, this is a 
new administration—a Truman admin- 
istration. The last three years were a 
period of administration by Franklin 
Roosevelt’s successor. 

The stands are being erected on 
Pennsylvania Avenue for the inaugural 
parade, and Harry Truman’s photo- 
graph dominates the landscape. These 
physical signs are only the outward 
evidence of a very real mental change. 
The Democratic politicians of high and 
low estate are busily engaged attempt- 
ing to establish their claims of personal 
allegiance to the Truman banner. In 
view of the apathy of many during 
the recent campaign, this mental hand- 
spring is being negotiated very awk- 
wardly by some. 

a - . 


The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the very first day of the 
session in regard to its Rules Com- 
mittee shows the change which exists 
at least at the present time. In the 
past, the Rules Committee has acted as 
a conservative brake on the wheels of 
legislative machinery. From now on, 
the power of this Committee to delay 
action is drastically curtailed. When 
a bill has cleared its regular commit- 
tee, action by the House cannot be de- 
layed more than 21 legislative days. 
From now on, the will of a majority 
of the members of the House will pre- 
vail so far as the Rules Committee is 


concerned. 
. s 6 


The personnel of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare is 
a significant reflection of the prevailing 
temper in the Congress. On the Demo- 
cratic side, there will be eight mem- 
bers, and Senator Ellender of Louisiana 
who was favorable to the Taft-Hartley 
Act has been eliminated. The seven 
members who have been named at this 
writing include Senator Thomas of 
Utah as chairman, and six others, in- 
cluding the newly elected Douglas of 
Illinois and Humphrey of Minnesota, 
all of whom have spoken for the repeal 
of this Act. By the time this is read, 
the eighth member will have been 
named, but it is safe to say that the 
administration forces will be careful to 
select a man favorable to the repeal 
point of view. 

On the Republican side of this Com- 
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By 
Harry P. Jeffrey 
NAF 


Legal Counsel 





mittee, there will be but five members, 
so that the Democratic membership 
will have a strong majority in com- 
mittee voting. 

The House Committee on Education 
and Labor will have fifteen Demo- 
cratic members and ten Republican 
members. Again, at this writing the 
entire membership of this Committee 
is not known, but the chairman of the 
Committee will be Mr. Lesinski of 
Michigan who is strenuously opposed 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, and who is 
committed to its repeal. Again the 
membership of the Committee an- 
nounced to date gives the administra- 
tion a strong working majority. 

” . s 


The public press has been full of 
discussions of the procedure to be 
adopted in connection with action on 
the Taft-Hartley law. The president’s 
message to the Congress can be con- 
strued as requesting outright repeal 
and reenactment of the Wagner Act. 
Indeed, Senator Thomas has aiready 
introduced a bill in the Senate pro- 
viding for such action. Mr. Lesinski 
in the House, however, has announced 
that he favors “package legislation” 
which will combine both repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and enactment of 
amendments simultantously. 

In spite of the public clamor, shrewd 
observers agree that “package legis- 
lation” will be the final result and 
that “the repeal and amendment job” 
all will be done at one time. 

In spite of the smoothness with 
which the well-oiled administration 
machine is functioning at the present 
time, one important fact must be re- 
membered. Of the 96 members of the 
Senate today, 50 hold seats who voted 
to override the presidential vote of the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Of the 435 mem- 
bers on the House side, 223 today hold 
office who voted to override the presi- 
dential vote. 

In discussing this bill, one highly 
placed Republican Senate leader stated: 
“We will make a fight for those sec- 


tions of the bill on which we think 
we have a chance to win.” 

Most reporters covering the capita 
agree that it will be a matter of weeks 
before labor legislation is finally 
enacted, and that a lively scrap wijjj 
take place on the floor of both houses 
as to what the bill shall contain. 

“ * s 


It is interesting to observe that the 
president’s message contained no ref. 
erence to the foreman issue, and any 
such reference likewise is absent from 
the public statements which have been 
made by Senator Thomas and Repre. 
sentative Lesinski. It is reliably re- 
ported that the administration forces 
will leave to the Congress action on 
all amendments other than those al- 
ready requested by the president. 

In this connection, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on January 
10, announced its decision in the Budd 
Manufacturing Company case where 
the constitutionality of the supervisory 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act was 
questioned. The Court denied the ap- 
peal and it appears that finis has been 
written to the long legal battle to have 
this section of the Act declared invalid. 


Our Contributors 


Mr. W. G. Vollmer, president of the 
Texas and Pacific Railway, urges upon 
all of us the necessity of taking certain 
positive steps to protect our freedom 
as individuals and to halt the trend 
toward Socialism in his contribution 
“To Have And To Hold”. In our rela- 
tionships with each other as Ameri- 
cans, nothing is more important today 
than that we be able to penetrate the 
significance of trends we have lately 
set in motion. 

Mr. Vollmer, born in Cincinnati, be- 
gan railroading with the Pennsylvania 
in 1902 as a stenographer. Later he 
was with the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Rock Island, and the Missouri Pacific— 
became assistant to the latter’s Presi- 
dent B. F. Bush, in 1917—senior vice 
president in 1943. Assumed the presi- 
dency of the T. & P. in 1945. 

Friendliness is an obvious character- 
istic of Mr. Vollmer—a quality which 
underlies his philosophy of life and 
toward the men with whom he works. 
Perhaps his most outstanding charac- 
teristic is his capacity for getting 
things done, which requires strength 
and determination. Both attributes 
have played a significant part in his 
progress to high management responsi- 
bility. 

We hope you will counsel with us 
again, Mr. Vollmer, when time and 
opportunity permits. 


Mr. Arthur J. Wieland, executive 
vice president of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., has shared his ideas with 
foremen before, having spoken before 
management clubs of the NAF. In his 
article “If Correct Action Is Taken 
Now” he focuses attention upon the 
foreman’s opportunity and _ responsi- 

(Continued Page 40) 
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DISSTON METAL-CUTTING 
BAND SAWS — Extro-well 
liked! For these fast-cutting, 
long-lasting saws are extra- 
easy to handle on the Disston 
Safety Reel. 





Our own Foremen 
have told us..... 


Our own Disston foremen have drilled 
one big thing into our minds. It is this: 
the men at the machines require the 
best tools known, to produce Disston 
Metal Cutting Band Saws, Disston 
Hack Saw Blades, Disston Files, and 
other high quality Disston products. 





The same thing goes for any foreman— 
any product. 





It takes prideworthy tools to fire up a 
man’s pride in craftsmanship—to en- 
courage all the crew to apply its skill to 
the limit—to meet highest standards 


\) 
‘ > 
: and stiffest schedules. 
Foremen are 100% right, wanting the 
‘ best tools that can be bought. That 
DUSSTON BITE-RITE FILES—in means they want Disston tools. 


double cut files the staggered 
teeth speed the work—improve , ; ’ 
it— stretch file life. Your men Order from your Disston Distributor, 


report, “Energy saved.” or write direct for further particulars. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


214 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 1, Ont 





DISSTON METAL- 
CUTTING CIRCU- 
LAR SAWS—Many 
types...solid and 
inserted tooth... to 
meet the job re- 
quirements. Better 


WHEN YOU BUY A DISSTON PRODUCT 





bigger output and 
longer life cut costs. 
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DISSTON HACK SAW BLADES 
—For stainless steel — chrome- 
nickel steel —— and for alloys that 
defy the average blade, give 
your men Disston High Speed 
Steel Blades. 


For tool and ma- 
chine steels, cast 
iron, tubing and 
general produc- 
tion—for severe 
strains and uses— 


specify /'sston Di- 
Mol Steel Bicdes. 
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WINNING THE CONFIDENCE OF EMPLOYEES 


“And Plans Should Be Adopted ... So That The Funda- 
mental Economics Of Business And Particularly Of The 
Wage Question, Can Be Simply And Clearly Explained To 
The Organization.” 


HERE are so many things that an 

industrial organization must do if it 
is to win the confidence of its working 
organization that I approach the sub- 
ject with fear and trembling, for fear 
that what I shall say should be taken 
as a statement by us of all that we 
think is necessary to win the confidence 
of employees. 

I can only scratch the surface of the 
subject but I shall try to present for 
your consideration what we consider 
the most important factors affecting the 
solution of the problem. 

It is our opinion that at least 90 per 
cent of our personal, political and in- 
dustrial disputes are the result of mis- 
understanding, or rather a lack of un- 
derstanding. 

Neither men nor nations can get to- 
gether and cooperate in their common 
interests until there has been estab- 
lished confidence built upon a founda- 
tion of understanding. 

“Take the mystery out of business” 
should be the slogan of present day 
management, and plans should be 
adopted and every possible effort put 
forth so that the fundamental econom- 
ics of business and particularly of the 
wage question, can be simply and 
clearly explained to the organization. 

Every business has a purpose and 
should be governed by principles and 
policies through the operation of which 


By Charles R. Hook, Chairman 
Armco Steel Corporation 


it is expected to secure maximum re- 
sults. “ARMCO Purpose and Basic 
Principles” were expressed by unani- 
mous resolution of our Board of Di- 
rectors as follows: 

“The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany was organized to provide a high 
class permanently profitable investment 
through the manufacture of such spe- 
cial grades of iron and steel as would 
be required in the fabrication of high 
grade sheet metal finished products. 

“To secure such a result in the larg- 
est measure, its organizers believed that 
it would be necessary to adopt and to 
practice such policies as would bring 
about a condition of mutual confidence 
and create a spirit of sympathy and of 
real cooperation between the members 
of its working organization, its custom- 
ers, its stockholders and the citizens of 
the communities in which its plants 
would be located.” 

We believe confidence will be cre- 
ated when carefully thought out poli- 
cies are definitely stated so the man on 
the job knows where his company 
stands on all matters of prime impor- 
tance to the organization. 

For instance, in the matter of com- 
pensation, our published policy states: 


“It is Armco’s wage policy to pay for. 
every class of service a standard of 
compensation as high as is current in 
competitive industries.” 

It is Armco’s ambition to develop an 
organization of such spirit, loyalty and 
efficiency that it will be possible for 
individual members to earn and receive 
better compensation than if performing 
a similar service in other fields of ef- 
fort. You will note that we state defi- 
nitely what our wage policy is, express- 
ing at the same time our ambition. 

Confidence building starts outside the 
gate and in the community. How can 
industry possibly expect to win the 
confidence of its employees unless it 
first stands for those things in the com- 
munity which make for better homes, 
better educational facilities, and all 
that goes to make up a healthful and 
happy community life? How can in- 
dustry expect to have the laws which 
protect its property and very existence 
respected unless it first is a respector 
of all laws? How can management ex- 
pect to win the confidence of the work- 
ing organization if we violate the laws 
which do not seem to suit our personal 
feeling and convenience? 

In our statement of policies, Armco 
has this to say: 

“We believe that national industrial 
stability or instability simply reflects 

(Continued Page 34) 





President W. W. Sebald of Armco presents a 45-year pin to Mr. Hook. This picture was taken about two years ago. 
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Texas and Pacific's Vollmer: “The individual 
is losing ground; the state is gaining in 
power.” 


REEDOM of the Individual is more 
important to you and me than 
transportation. 

Why is America so rich, powerful 
and prosperous while all other nations 
of the world are in short supply of 
even the bare necessities of life? 

Why is it that famines for hundreds 
of years have plagued the peoples of 
other nations of the world while 
America has been spared the sweeping 
devastation, suffering and death of 
such catastrophes? 

Why is it that the people of this 
great nation have a standard of living 
unknown to most of the world? Liter- 
ally millions of people do not have the 
slightest conception of the volume and 
variety of goods and services which we 
consider commonplace and take for 
granted. Nearly two billion people 
look to this country, with its small 
land area, comparatively speaking, for 
food, clothing, help, and leadership. 

By comparison, our nation is young. 
It has hardly grown to adolescence. 
Yet within the short space of less than 
200 years we have become the greatest 
nation civilization has ever known. 
Other nations, from the standpoint of 
productive capacity, are mere pygmies. 

How and why these staggering 
achievements? Basically, are the peo- 
ple of our nation any different from 
the peoples of other countries? I don’t 
think we are. 


We Have No Monopoly On Natural 
Resources 
Are the natural resources of our 


country any greater in volume and va- 
riety than they are in many other 
nations? They are not! The lands, the 
climates, the human and natural re- 
sources of a number of countries are 
basically the same. We have no ad- 
vantages in any of these respects. Then 
where and what is the difference? 

I am sure you realize what that dif- 
ference is. It is FREEDOM. 

When our young nation looked out 
upon the world in 1776, freedom was 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


“Once People Begin To Trade Their Freedom For What 
They Are Deluded To Believe Is Government Security, 
Then They Start Treading The Path Of Socialism .. .” 


By W. G. Vollmer, President 
Texas and Pacific Railway 


a rarity, just as it is today. England 
and France enjoyed it to a degree, but 
not fully. Kings and rulers of one type 
or another stood in judgment over the 
people, did their thinking, told them 
what to do, when, where and how to 
do it. The situation elsewhere today 
is little different, in that respect, from 
what it was in 1776. Perhaps it is 
worse. 

The individual is losing ground; the 
state is gaining in power. The sanctity 
of the individual is being sacrificed 
upon the altar of State Authority. This 
state authority takes on many forms— 
Communism, Socialism, Fascism, Dic- 
tatorship, and government do-gooders. 

What it all boils down to under these 
types of government is that the indi- 
vidual is valuable only so long as he 
can serve the state which, acting 
through a single person, or a small all- 
powerful group, does all the planning 
and thinking for the people. And if 
the people don’t like the planning it’s 
just too bad, for unless they do as they 
are told the dungeon door swings open 
or a firing squad goes into action. 

The people are merely so many 
chessmen to be moved about when and 
where the rulers may decree. The peo- 
ple are slaves of the state, subject to 
the dictates of those in authority. They 
are regimented mentally, morally and 
physically. 

Our nation was founded upon a dif- 
ferent concept of government. Our 
government is a servant of the people. 
Through its public servants, whom the 
people elect, the government is kept 
subservient to the will of the people. 
Because the people of our nation have 
enjoyed the freedoms that our demo- 
cratic form of government fosters and 
protects, they have been privileged to 
work out their individual destinies. 

Each individual is thrown upon his 
own resources. He engages in what- 
ever occupation, trade or business ap- 
peals to him. He is free to try and to 
FAIL or SUCCEED. 

If he fails, he is free to try again and 
again without restraint or criticism. He 
is free to dream, to plan, to create, to 
work, to move wherever the field of 
opportunity looks greenest. He is free 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 

This right to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor has been the major incentive 
which spurred the people of our nation 
to great effort and miraculous achieve- 
ments. Take away that incentive and 
you destroy the vital spark in the 
breast of mankind to create and to 
produce. 


The fruits of a man’s labor take o 
many and varied forms. They consis 
of his home, his farm, his job, his jp. 
surance, his investment, his busine 
his right to acquire property and t 
accumulate wealth for himself and his 
family. 

People who pool their savings ang 
invest them in a railroad, a manufarc- 
turing plant, a bank or a grocery store. 
are simply exercising the right to use 
the fruits of their labor in the manner 
their judgment dictates. 

These people who invest their say- 
ings in a business enterprise expect to 
make a profit. If the government, 
through taxation or other methods, 
confiscates the profit, then it kills the 
incentive upon the part of the people 
who own and operate the business, t 
produce, to create, to save and to ip. 
vest. And when that happens the busi- 
ness perishes. 

Profit in business is not an evil thing 
It is just as essential to the progres ? 
of our national well-being as is the 
right of the individual to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. 

In both cases people are involved, 
one acting as a group, the other indi- 
vidually. But in each case the incen- 
tive is the same, and if that is taken 
away, neither business nor the indi- 
vidual will prosper. 








"* |. and what chance has the common 
man when two per cent of the people own 


eighty per cent of the wealth?'" (Rama 
cartoons and captions from “How To Be 
Popular Though Conservative”. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc.) 
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Our Individual Freedom of Action 


Save for governmental authority de- 
signed for the basic protection of life, 
property, the inherent rights and the 
general good of the people, the free- 
dom to act rests squarely upon the con- 
science of the individual. 

Freedom, and the sanctity of the in- 
dividual, is what marks the difference 
between America and many other na- 
tions of the world. 

You have seen the box score, I am 
sure, of the world’s supply of goods 
and services and the proportion our 
nation produces and enjoys. 

It is FREEDOM of action which 
makes the difference between the pro- 
ductive capacity of our country and 
Russia, for example. Freedom stimu- 
lates initiative, resourcefulness, inge- 
nuity, and action. Slowly over the 
years the people of our country, free 
to act according to the dictates of their 
best judgment, produced the tools of 
our present productive power. 

The people of other nations where 
famines, pestilence, poverty and fear 
stalk their daily lives work harder, and 
longer hours, than we do here in 
America. But in spite of the long, hard 
hours of toil and terror, they have a 
mere pittance to show for their labors. 
These people work with their hands. 
In our nation we work with tools, 
which multiply a thousand fold the 
energy of man. 

A farmer in Russia, or India or 
China, using an ox and wooden plow 
barely produces enough to keep to- 
gether the body and soul of his family. 
And even to do that he must work 
from dawn to dusk. In America, a 
farmer with a tractor and plow can 
produce enough food for five families. 
Yet he does not work as long or as 
hard as the farmer of these other coun- 
tries. The intelligent use of these pro- 
ductive tools spells the difference be- 
tween the abundance we enjoy and the 
scarcity which plagues the lives of the 
other people of the world. 

Our form of government is not per- 
fect. It has faults and shortcomings 
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“The laissez-faire concept, or freedom of each individual to work as he pleases, and where 
or when, must give place to governmental control." 


because it is the product of imperfect 
beings. But what other nation, or what 
other form of government has brought 
within the reach of so many people 
such an abundant supply of the good 





“Register and vote in all elections” is one of seven steps which Mr. Vollmer urges upon 


freedom loving citizens. 
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(Illustration by courtesy of Joint Committee A.N.A.-A.A.A.A.) 


things of life? Can you name one? I 
am sure you can’t because no other 
nation has achieved such greatness or 
such productive capacity. 


Security Lies In Individual Freedom 


When you hear the radical, the so- 
cialist, the communist, or the govern- 
ment do-gooder, condemning our sys- 
tem of government, our way of life and 
our free competitive enterprise system, 
ask him or her what other nation or 
form of government has nurtured and 
produced so much for its people. 


Has Socialism in England or else- 
where done it? Has Communism in 
Russia done it? Has Fascism done it? 
Have the dictators and the rulers of 
days gone by, or of our time, done it? 
These various forms of government 
have been weighed in the scales of hu- 
manity and found wanting. 


The history of our nation since 1776 
has been a pageant of progress. In the 
vanguard of this spectacular procession 
has been a float carrying a large banner 
with these significant words on it— 
“freedom of the individual to act, to 
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A COMMON LAW FOR LABOR 


No Less Vital Than Blast Furnace Or Coke Oven 


Are The Relations Between 


Steel Firms And 


Workers. A Report On Grievance “Courts,” A New 
Approach To Settlement Of All Disputes. 


1938 


HE strike started with Paul. Just 

Paul: one man. He was a crane- 
man in the open hearth department of 
the steel mill. He had been bawled out 
by his foreman for wasting time on the 
job. 

“Take two weeks off without pay,” 
the department superintendent had told 
him. “It'll give you time to think it 
over. Maybe it’ll teach you a lesson.” 

Paul didn’t think he needed a lesson. 
But he figured the foreman did. And he 
made out a pretty good case to some of 
the other cranemen that night over a 
couple of beers. 

“Arbitrary!” he snorted. “Just plain 
bull-headed, that’s what it was. If 
they’re going to act like that, any of us 
can get laid off any time!” 

The cranemen went home sore. Still 
sore when their next shift came around, 
they didn’t show up at the plant. The 
men who should have followed them on 
the cranes knocked off, too. With the 
cranemen idle, mill trains were stalled. 


Time: 


Furnace fires had to be pulled. The 
rolling mill shut down. Within a few 
hours, 1,200 workers were idle. And 


they remained idle for five days before 
the union and the steel company finally 
convinced the cranemen that Paul was 
wrong. 


Time: 1948 


N years past, it was common for 

grievances of one or a few workers to 
throw hundreds into idleness. But now 
employees can resort to a system of 
industrial justice rather than strike. 


In most steel companies today, differ- 
ences are ironed out by a streamlined 
procedure prescribed in the contract 
between the unions and the companies. 
To see how this system works, let us 
forget about Paul and take up Jim’s 
case. 

Jim was a railroad man in a steel 
company yard. He hauled the masses 
of stuff that had to be moved in, out 
and around every unit of the steel 
plant. He was a brakeman, drawing 
brakeman’s pay. But often he had 
to fill in for the engineer. 


Jim figured that if he did the engi- 
neer’s work, he ought to be drawing 
engineer’s wages. He knew what one 
engineer got: the one he braked for on 
the engine. It was not unreasonable to 
assume that all engineers got the same 
rate. So Jim told the yard foreman he 
wanted the same rate Ed was paid— 
Ed, the regular guy on the engine. 

“Well, Jim,” the foreman said, “I 
know that the jobs in this department 
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By Alfred H. Sinks 


are classified by agreement between the 
company and the union. Any man as- 
signed to a job is paid at least the rate 
agreed upon for that job. Where a man 
was working regularly on a job as of 
April 1, 1947—like the engineer you 
substitute for occasionally — and that 
man was receiving more than the rate 
agreed upon, his rate was not cut. But 
when you fill in the engineer’s job, you 
are entitled to receive only the rate the 
company and the union agreed on for 
engineers. I can’t okay a higher rate 
than that for you.” 

“Huh!” said Jim, and his chest filled 
out. “I don’t figure it. I feel that when 
I do the other fellow’s work, I am en- 
titled to his pay if I do the job as well 
as he does. I want what I think is com- 
ing to me and I’m going to take proper 
steps to get it if possible.” 

The foreman nodded. He knew what 
Jim was driving at. He was going to 
file a formal grievance. 

“Okay, Jim. Maybe it’s better that 
way. Then the next time anything like 
this comes up, we'll all know exactly 
what’s what.” 

The union local had, of course, a 
grievance committee, with one commit- 
teeman to look after the interests of the 
men in each department. Jim looked his 
committeeman up after work, and told 
him the story. 

As far as the committeeman could 
see, Jim was justified in demanding the 
engineer’s rate. So he helped Jim 
write the grievance in proper form. 
This in itself was important. For one 
of the most valuable things about this 
system is the careful, written record of 
every step taken in the adjustment of a 
dispute. Either side may want to refer 
to that record later. 

Next day, Jim went back to the fore- 
man. With the committeeman as wit- 
ness, he presented the written com- 
plaint. 











“Okay, Jim,” said the foreman. “The 
contract says I’ve got five days to ap. 
swer this. But I'll act on it just as fast 
as I can. I may have to look up a few 
things.” 

Now the foreman could have gone 
had he wished—to one of the com. 
pany’s industrial relations men or to 
the superintendent for advice in inter. 
preting the contract. But responsibility 
for the decision would still have rested 
with him. And in Jim’s case he made 
the decision alone. He formally turned 
Jim down. 

At its next meeting, the union griey- 
ance committee studied the foreman’s 
answer together with Jim’s complaint 
“Can’t let ’em get away with this!” the 
chairman declared. The committee 
agreed, and voted to direct Jim’s com- 
mitteeman to carry the case to the de- 
partment superintendent. 

The department superintendent held 
that the foreman was right. Jim wasn't 
entitled to any more money. But the 
grievance committee still wasn’t satis- 
fied. It took Jim’s complaint on up to 
the general superintendent. 

At this stage, the proceedings took on 
a more formal air. The entire griev- 
ance committee was there, along with 
the general super. The appealed griev- 
ance had been submitted in writing 
some days before the meeting and the 
committee was ready for oral argu- 
ments on behalf of the plaintiff. Either 
the boss or the committee had the right 
to call Jim or his foreman or anyone 
else from the plant as a witness. 

According to the contract, the boss 
had to have his answer ready within 


ten days. But in Jim’s case he didn’t 
wait that long. 
“Look, boys,” he admonished the 


union committee, “you are going to lose 
this case. I advise you to drop it. 

“You see, Jim is a little confused 
about his rights. Actually, both he and 
Ed are getting more than the regular 
rate for their jobs. In fact, Jim’s pres 
ent rate is even a little higher than the 
regular rate for engineers.” 


How come? The boss explained. Jim 
and Ed just happened to be beneficia- 
ries of a change the company and the 
union had agreed to shortly before. _ 


There are about 15,000 different kinds 
of jobs in the steel industry and this 
fact left room for endless arguments a 
to whether one job was worth miore 
pay or less than another. So during 
the course of a joint union-manage- 
ment study, a detailed description and 
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IF CORRECT ACTION IS TAKEN NOW... 


Executive Points Up Importance Of Foremen’s Broader 
Responsibilities—Suggests Six Courses of Action For 
Their Consideration. 


HIS is a fantastic age in which we 
live. 

We no longer expect to be toma- 
hawked by Indians as we walk down 
Main Street. We have no fear of be- 
ing shot for speaking our mind on 
political issues, or of being burned at 
the stake for going to the church of 
our choice. 


We take this security for granted, as 
if it had existed forever and can be 
passed on to our children with no fur- 
ther effort on our part. We seem to 
have forgotten that all these rfghts and 
privileges came the hard way—through 
men pioneering to reach into new fron- 
tiers of geography and new spheres of 
thought, and dying for their convic- 
tions. 


That New Kind of “Security” 


There are forces at work in the world 
today that would take these costly won 
evidences of freedom from us in return 
for a new kind of “security’—the se- 
curity of the slave who will be fed if 
he is good and whipped if he displeases 
his master. 


If we are to preserve our hard-won 
heritage for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, we must guard vigilantly against 
these forces and fight to the death any 
infringement of our liberties from 
whatever source it comes and under 
whatever disguise or false-face. 


During the postwar maze of inflation, 
shortages, and higher prices, people 
have become prone to ask why the 
Government doesn’t take some action. 
There seems to be little realization that 
a Government that can control prices 
can also control wages and competition. 
In short, such an all-powerful Govern- 
ment can make of each one of us, not a 
man walking in dignity with a freedom 
of choice in ordering his life, but a cog 
ma great machine where man ceases 
to be important as an individual and 
loses both his freedom and his soul. 

The problems facing the world today 
must be solved by leadership, under- 
standing and self-discipline. There 
must be an exchange of ideas and an 
open-minded attitude to explore all 
angles of the problem. In the foreman 
of our great industrial plants, we have 
the men who can solve many of the 
problems in the United States. Fore- 
men face the challenge of interpreting 
Management’s problems to labor and 
labor’s wants to management, so that 
the twain can meet, not on the picket 
line but at the paymaster’s window. 
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By Arthur J. Wieland, 
Executive Vice President 
Willys-Overland Motors 


For example, the Foremen’s Club of 
Toledo has a membership of some 1,600 
men. Figuring a low average of 30 
workers per foreman, the Foremen’s 
Club covers some 45,000 to 50,000 
workers. If 50,000 workers in the 
Toledo area really understood that 
management has no interest or pos- 
sible profit in exploiting the efforts of 
the labor, if they completely under- 
stood the relationship between their 
wages and the cost of the things they 
buy, I believe we would be a long way 
along the road toward a solution to 
some of our problems. 

There are many things which we 
must do to restore the economic 
strength of our abundant country to 
resist the lure of the false Utopias. 
Perhaps our most important task is to 
restore the dignity of plain hard work. 

The old guild days gave man visual 
evidence for pride in workmanship. 
Progressive manufacturing processes 
have deprived us of that satisfaction, 
although no one would suggest that we 
go back to the guild days in view of the 
tremendous improvement in living 
standards made possible by mass pro- 
duction. 





Automotive's Wieland: “Perhaps our most 
important task is to restore the dignity of 
plain hard work." 


But in this new system it is necessary 
that we find some way of relieving the 
monotony of daily labor—some way 
that we can re-introduce a pride of 
workmanship which is a necessary and 
intricate part of every man’s tempera- 
mental makeup. Man cannot get his 
entire satisfaction ‘out of the pay en- 
velope. We all must feel needed and 
important, and the foremen of Amer- 
ica can do a great deal toward stirring 
up that human feeling in modern in- 
dustry. 


Six-Point Activity 

On the industrial side of the prob- 
lem, there are many points where fore- 
men can make a real contribution 
toward strengthening our economy and 
protecting our heritage of freedom. 

The areas where action is necessary 
are clearly defined. Among the things 
that we must do are: 

1. Increase productivity. 

2. Improve quality. 

3. Eliminate waste of motion and 
material. 

4. Regenerate the belief that a 
man’s best effort in his work is the 
only way for him to find satisfaction 
in that work and in his life. 

5. Restore pride in workmanship. 

6. Restore the dignity of work, and 
make a good day’s work a symbol of a 
free man’s contribution to an abun- 
dant life. 

Accomplishment of these ends would 
result in an opportunity to reduce 
prices with advantages to all of us. 
The wage earner could earn more, the 
stockholder could get a better return 
on his investment, and the public 
would get inore goods at lower prices. 
Productive facilities of the country 
would then be stimulated to even 
higher volumes and greater efficiency. 

All of us in the management group 
have a big load to carry in moving 
toward a more commonsense program 
in our national economy. We must 
face both ways, zealously guarding all 
rights of our men, but just as ener- 
getically demanding that they fulfill 
their complete responsibility to society 
—a society to which each individual 
worker and all of us belong. 

Our traditional free enterprise sys- 
tem has accomplished tremendous 
things in raising standards of living to 
unprecedented levels. Even greater 
accomplishments can be in store for us 
if correct action is taken now. And 
a large share of the responsibility for 
that action rests with American indus- 
try’s foremen. 
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Upjohn's Little: “Work is the most valuable thing in life . . ." 


IFE in all of its relations is pow- 

ered by give and take. Each indi- 
vidual or group has to contribute some- 
thing of time, energy, thought, or 
money before they receive anything 
from life. We all enter the world as 
helpless babes entirely dependent on 
the administrations of others. Grad- 
ually we learn to do things—to move 
our fingers, to grip things, to put food 
in our months, to talk. Thus we be- 
come less and less dependent on others, 
more dependent on ourselves. 


We now however enter another phase 
of dependence. Our bodies need food, 
clothing, and shelter. Most of us are 
now dependent on the means by which 
these needs are obtained. Some are 
so fortunate as to be able through ex- 
tended schooling to receive training in 
one of the various professions. They 
hang out their shingles and start to 
work for themselves. Others not able 
or desirous of doing this, find a job, 
work for themselves or someone else, 
that their creature needs may be ob- 
tained. 

Ever since the little affair in the 
Garden of Eden, by the command of 
the Almighty it has been necessary for 
mankind to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Work is the most 
valuable thing in life, granted that our 
creature needs must be supplied, but 
beyond this, what a hollow world this 
would be if it were not for work. It 
has a dignity all its own. It is entirely 
honest and honorable, unless made 
otherwise by man. It fills the spiritual, 
moral, and economic needs of man. An 
honest day’s work cannot be lost nor 
can it be stolen. 


Primitive Man To Modern Man 


Primitive man lived, fought, found 
food, and died alone. He gave thought 
to others only if he had a family. Then 
of necessity he protected and fed his 
wife and children. He was the enemy 
of everyone and everything, probably 
including himself. As time passed the 
enmity of man against man began 
gradually to wane. Men developed 
greater skills in certain efforts than 
they had in others, so that they grew 
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into giving all their time to work at 
which they were especially skillful. 
Thus it became necessary for them, in 
providing for their needs, to exchange 
the product of their efforts with others 
whose skill was in other fields. This 
brought men more and more into asso- 
ciation with each other, making great 
changes in their work and living con- 
ditions. They began to give and take. 


Gradually other changes impelled 
men to work with and consider others 
as a necessary part of their daily life. 
Our present social and commercial 
systems grew out of this. So now we 
are not as independent as primitive 
man was, but must work with and con- 
sider others in our efforts to obtain our 
daily needs for ourselves and our de- 
pendents. Much of this work is done 
by groups, both small and large. In 
such group effort, somebody must su- 
pervise—be the boss or leader. Ac- 
cording to the size of these groups, the 
big boss must necessarily delegate au- 
thority to others to supervise and to 
lead group effort—so the foreman is 
authorized by his superior to lead and 
supervise his group. 


Leadership will always be needed so 
long as men work in groups. A fore- 
man is a real foreman when and be- 
cause he has shown particular and dis- 
tinct qualifications to lead. Otherwise 
he may be a jewel of a workman, have 
many other good points, but he’s no 
foreman in the real sense. Whether 
adult leadership is a natural or an ac- 
quired characteristic, or a bit of both, 
will be answered by us according to 
our range of knowledge and expe- 
rience. 


Snap judgment might lead us to say 
the kid leader of the gang is the nat- 
ural leader and always will be; that the 
rest are just as naturally followers. 
But, on further thought, some of us are 
blocked in this conclusion because we 
have seen followers, under some incen- 
tives, unexpectedly cut out from the 
crowd and displace the former leaders. 
They have learned to practice the kind 
of give and take that leadership re- 
quires. 

Industry 


has to have contact men 


FOREMEN LEADERSHIP 
IS GIVE AND TAKE 


“A Foreman Whose Men Rebel Or Are 
Surly When They Respond To Direc- 
tion, Or Are Indifferent Or Careless, 
Is Simply Not The Right Foreman.” 


By W. F. Little 


Member of Board of Directors and 
General Superintendent 
The Upjohn Company 


with labor, who can lead and direct. 
These men need to know all about the 
work they require others to do. But 
their greatest value lies in their lead- 
ership and to that they should give 
most intensive study. They need to 
further their human understanding and 
to practice in the right spirit the give 
and take their position requires. They 
remain in their position, or advance, 
largely by the acceptance of their lead- 
ership by their followers. The qualifica- 
tions and attainments of foreman 
leadership will always remain the same 
and will always be in demand. Most 
men are followers, and followers must 
have leaders. 


The general does not win the wa 
alone by military strategy. The final 
test of strategy is men. Strategy plus 
men, plus leadership, wins wars. The 
general with poor strategy, but witha 
high degree of leadership will come 
much nearer success than a general 
with keen strategic ability, but none of 
the major fundamentals of leadership. 


Fine products do not result because 
of ornately constructed buildings and 
up-to-the-minute equipment. Men are 
responsible in the major part for fine 
products, if they have the up-to-the- 
minute requirements in leadership. Fine 
products can be produced by this latter 
group in a cow shed. Products made 
in a palace by men of poor attainments, 
with poor leadership, will certainly not 
be anything but below ordinary stand- 
ards. 


The knack of leadership in a foreman 
consists in his ability to get the loyal 
cooperation and support of his men. 
There is a vast difference between 4 
leader and a driver. If a foreman can- 
not get the willing support of his men 
to get his tasks done, he is a square 
peg in a round hole. If the teacher's 
pupils constantly fail in their examina- 
tions, the fault is most certainly the 
teacher’s. 


The Wrong Foreman 
A foreman whose men rebel or are 


surly when they respond to direction, 
or are indifferent or careless, is simply 
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not the right foreman. He should take 
himself all apart and find out what 
the trouble is. If he can’t locate it, or 
can’t correct it when he does find the 
trouble, he had better become a fol- 
lower rather than a leader. It isn’t a 
disgrace to be a follower any more 
than it is a disgrace not to have an 
ear for music or not to be able to write 
good verse. A man is going to be an 
unhappy foreman if he lacks leader- 
ship talent. He is losing his time try- 
ing to be something for which he is 
not qualified. It hurts any man’s mo- 
rale to know he has no prospects of 
advancing along the line he is working 
at. It he can’t be a good leader, per- 
haps he can be a good follower. The 
man who is neither a good leader nor 
a good follower is certainly a misfit 
anywhere in industry. 

Business is not a matter of getting. 
Business is a matter of giving—and 
happiness and profit are gained by giv- 
ing—giving ir fine spirit. It has been 
well said that unless you can find hap- 
piness in your work, you will not find 
it. Happiness is not to be had in idle- 
ness, for the idle are seldom happy. 
Happiness is not even found in work, 
unless it is taken into work. It is the 
spirit of helpfulness that counts, and 
spiritual needs are met by cooperating 
in fine spirit to make or provide some 
thing or some service for others. 

The human consciousness, “The Harp 
of a Thousand Strings,” is a highly 
sensitized piece of machinery, and the 
foreman or department head worth 
while, is the man who can get har- 
money and avoid discord from so deli- 
cate an instrument. 

Foremen who are too watchful and 
too critical, who scrutinize everybody 
and everything that is going on around 
them, develop in their men a fearful, 
feverish anxiety that is undesirable 
and unprofitable. The man in a key 
position should be dead sure that he 
is right and that his co-worker is 
wrong before he cracks the whip or 
wields “the big stick.” If he does such 
things, except when it is the right thing 
to do, he will disturb “the peace of 
mind” of his subordinates and defeat 
the end he seeks to accomplish through 
the united efforts of a contented group. 


Foreman‘s Business: To Keep 
His Men Happy 


It is a foreman’s business to keep his 
men happy, and there is no reasonable 
extreme to which he should not go to 
keep them so. If men are disgruntled 
or peeved or disgusted, little will be 
accomplished until their mental atti- 
tude is changed. Some men are con- 
stitutionally unhappy. Many are con- 
stitutionally happy. Some worry too 
much, and some do not worry enough. 
It is a function of the foreman to un- 
derstand both kinds and treat each in 
the way which will be most helpful to 
the man and to the organization. “To 
Serve well a man must have peace of 
mind.” 

I am sure that all who have experi- 
enced a consciousness of having con- 
tributed to the development of any or 
all the individuals in the group or 
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groups that you supervise will agree 
that there is a return in satisfaction, 
and sense of accomplishment way out 
beyond any mere money remuneration. 
You can be parted from your money 
in any of various ways, but this other 
remuneration is yours for keeps. No- 
body nor anything can separate you 
from it. Isn’t this worth striving for? 
By giving, you take that which you 
can get in no other way. 

What are some of the qualifications 
for foreman leadership? 

The leader must have a whole-hearted 
desire to be a leader—not just a boss. 

The leader has a high degree of hu- 
man understanding and a real love for 
his fellow man. 

The leader is sympathetic with the 
real or fancied troubles of his men and 
honestly tries to offer constructive ad- 
vice and direction. 

The leader does not let his actions 
be dictated by fear, hate or jealousy of 
others in his organization, and espe- 
cially of those in his own group. 

The leader will never be afraid to 
have keen, alert men just behind him. 
He will do everything in his power to 
encourage and guide their develop- 
ment. In his own selfish interests this 
is smart, as it serves as a constant burr 
in under his tail. I once saw a little 
dog pick up a burr in under his tail. 
Honestly I have never seen such an 
active dog in my life. 

The leader gives freely of himself in 
every constructive way, that he may 
take loyalty, cooperation, and support 
from his group. 

The leader is always fair and honest 
with his men. In every way possible 
he encourages their growth and devel- 
opment, both individually and as 4 
group. The leader will go to great 
lengths to fit his men into the right job. 

The leader must of necessity win and 
hold the confidence of both his man- 
agement and his men. 

The leader tries to put himself in the 
other fellow’s place. He tries to do 
unto others as he would be done by. 

The very word “leader” implies fol- 
lowers. A follower is one who will- 
ingly follows the lead of another be- 
cause of belief in him. Followers 
are never developed by a driving proc- 
ess. It is in a time of stress that a 
man usually discovers what sort of fol- 
lowers, if any, he really has. What- 
ever his quality of leadership is, it 
proves its worth when things are going 
hard. In that hour, when discourage- 
ment is facing both leader and his 
crew, is proven just what degree of 
real leadership has previously been 
present. 

A leader is aware that it is no small 
task, much less one of slight import, to 
keep every one in his working force 
feeling in good spirit and aware that 
however humble the job, his work is 
observed and appreciated. He accom- 
plishes this in a quiet, almost unno- 
ticed manner, but it has a “telling” 
effect. He will give credit freely and 
take blame heavily. He may have 
friendships in his group, but will not 





"A man is going to be an unhappy foreman 
if he lacks leadership talent." 


allow this to lead him into displays of 
partisanship. To be a true friend 
means facing the facts even with those 
whom you like best. It means not be- 
ing swayed by personal preference or 
prejudice of any sort. A leader, to get 
people interested in what he wants 
them to do, shows a friendly interest 
in what interests them. To do these 
things and keep on an even keel, is 
true leadership. 


Real Leadership Brings Satisfaction 


In his book “Be Kind to Yourself,” 
Vash Young gives an intimate glimpse 
of how he put his philosophy to work 
in his own life. He says: “For me 
happiness came from prayer to a kindly 
God, love for my fellow man, and do- 
ing the best I could every day of my 
life. I had looked for happiness in 
fast living, but it was not there. I 
had tried to find it in money, but it 
was not there, either. But when I 
placed myself in tune with what I be- 
lieved to be the fundamental truths of 
life, when I began to develop my lim- 
ited ability, to rid my mind of all kinds 
of tangled thoughts, and fill it with 
zeal and courage and love—when I 
gave myself a chance by treating my- 
self decently and sensibly, I began to 
feel that stimulating, warm glow of 
happiness, and life began to flow like 
a stream between smooth banks.” 

There is much genuine happiness in 
real leadership. There are also pen- 
alties. 

When a man’s work becomes a 
standard for the whole world, it also 


‘Continued Page 38) 





"A follower is one who willingly follows the 
lead of another because of belief in him.” 
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By Jack C. Staehle 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Aldens, Inc. 


ROM early childhood we have been 

either rewarded for learning our 
lessons well or punished for failing to 
learn our lessons. As youngsters we 
were overwhelmed by the seemingly 
inexhaustible knowledge of teachers. 
We were, in many respects, like for- 
eigners who sacrifice their entire life 
so that their children can receive a 
high school or college diploma. This 
force has been carried to such an ex- 
tent that many continue to acquire 
degrees as others acquire money or 
wives. 


Why has teaching and learning ac- 
quired such a hold on us? Why has it 
acquired such a sacredness that we are 
even afraid to question its value? 
Those who question its value are shun- 
ned more than those who question the 
teachings of Jesus or who are diseased. 
If space permitted I would like to ex- 
plain the psychological reasons for this 
state of mind. 

Successful teachers, regardless of 
the thinking and feelings of the lay- 
men as mentioned above, have been 
and are fearless and objective in their 
approach, methods, thinking and ac- 
tion. 

Why train in business? 

Training in business is only justified 
when it accomplishes one or all of the 
following: 


(a) Reduces costs 

(b) Reduces expenses 
(c) Increases production 
(d) Improves quality 
(e) Reduces errors 

(f) Increases sales 

(g) Improves morale 
(h) Prevents accidents 


Each of these can be measured in 
dollars and cents, yet I haven’t found a 
training director who reports to his 
management on how much he saves 
his company for every training dollar 
he spends. His reports are full of his 
methods, procedures, manuals, rituals 
and job breakdowns. Sure they look 
good, and are most likely good, but 
why not evaluate them in terms of 


dollars saved per dollar spent for 
training? Training people are for- 
tunate in having perfect yardsticks 


for measuring their efforts. 
Need for “Value” Tests 


In no division of business is so much 
spent without controlled tests to de- 
termine the need and value as is spent 
by the Training Department. Why 
should anyone take the attitude that 
training is so important that its pro- 
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YOUR TRAINING...A PROFIT OR A LOSS ITEM? 





“Leaders, throughout his- 
tory in politics, business, religion and so- 


Aldens' Staehle: 


cial life have been teachers. This again 
proves the need for top level instruction 
rather than at the lower levels." 


ponents don’t have to justify it? Even 


religion has to be sold. 

Training directors must take the 
clinical and research attitude, must set 
up controlled tests and evaluate every- 
thing we do, and discard that which 
fails to produce a profit for the com- 
pany and adopt and expand those 
items which are productive. We then 
must make objective profit and loss 
training reports to management. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of 
most training plans is the assumption 
that business cannot operate without 
a formal training plan. It has and 
always will be able to operate without 
a formal training plan. It’s up to the 
training man to prove the value of 
formal training above the training 
given without formal recognition. 
Without formal training, an employee 
may be 60 per cent efficient—with for- 
mal and efficient training he may be- 
come 90 or even 100 per cent efficient, 
with the resulting reduction in costs 
to the company and increased earnings 
for himself. 

Some training directors judge their 
success by the number of manuals, job 
breakdowns, etc. they write; the num- 
ber of meetings they hold; the number 
of employees they have in training. 
The most effective and productive 
training is accomplished at the top. 
Sure it’s hard to accomplish, but the 
results are more lasting, more econ- 
omical. If training directors spent 90 
per cent of their time training exec- 
utives and management and 10 per cent 
on employees, results would be triple 
over 100 per cent training of employ- 
ees alone. 





Leaders, throughout history, in pgj. 
itics, business, religion and social lif 
have been teachers. This again prove 
the need for top level instruction rath. 
er than at the lower levels. Most bag 
conditions, that can be corrected by 
teaching at the lower levels, wou, 
never exist if management had beep 
properly trained. 








Testing Training At Aldens 


At Aldens we have been sold 1y 
per cent on training for years, yet yw 
continue to determine the value g ' 
training. For example, we have eigh 
retail stores. In four, we give the en. 
ployees the most intensive, concen. 
trated and effective retail training 
programs that we can devise or pwr. 
chase. In the other four, we let na. 
ture take its course. By so doing, we 
have a check on training and it make 
us more humble. It again proves that 
the quality of leadership is more in. 
portant than the best teaching plan— 
and the need for leadership training 


Since 1937, we have made annual 
morale surveys to determine what th 
employees thought of Aldens, its poli- 
cies, its executives, working condi 
tions, training, etc. These survey; 
have all proved that where the leader. 
ship quality or training is good, th , 
following exist: 


(a) Low cost 

(0) High production 

(c) High quality 

(d) Low absenteeism and late 


Where training or leadership are 
poor, the converse is found. As it is 
important for us to determine either 
of the above conditions more fre- 
quently than once a_ year, we have 
worked out a monthly Training Index 
The Training Index each month shows 
on a numerical basis where training o 
leadership is poor, fair, good or ex- 





cellent. Being numerical, a direct 
comparison can be made monthly i 
the light of changes made in training | 
or executives. The results to dal 
have been startling. For example, i, 
August Section 107 had a minus fat- 
tor of 70. The middle of September, a 
new manager was placed in charge 
and in October the Section had im- 
proved to a minus factor of 30. 1 
November it was -33. 


The annual morale survey will né 
be eliminated, even though it has tht 
following disadvantages: 


(a) It is costly. 

(b) It can only be done effectively 
about once a year. Moral 
and training can change rad 
cally in much less time. 

(c) Other objections: 

(d) Hand scoring is difficult and 
time consuming. 
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“In No Division Is So Much Spent Without Controlled Tests To Determine The 
Need And Value As Is Spent By The Training Department.’ 


(e) Maintaining standard survey 
conditions for as many as for- 
ty groups is difficult. 

(f) Interruptions to operating 
schedules is a problem. 

(g) Then there is the uncertainty 
of question interpretation. 

(h) Distortion produced by rapid- 
ly fluctuating individual mor- 
ale. 


We still have much to learn about 
the many-sided segment of human 
personality known as morale. The 
morale of the individual fluctuates 
widely and rapidly. In the space of a 
few minutes it can soar under ap- 
proval or sink under criticism. After 
each flight or plunge it tends to return 
with time to the level of the group. 

The morale of a_ group fluctuates 
widely too, but the time span of each 
cycle is greater. Changes can be ob- 
served by weeks and months. Group 
morale is the sum of the morale of all 
individuals who compose the group, 
leveled by the inter-change of atti- 
tudes and opinions between group 
members. Thus while it is possible to 
raise the morale of the individual in a 
short time, it takes considerably long- 
er to raise group morale. And, of 
course, the only effective point of at- 
tack on the problem of low morale is 
through the individual. 


Leadership Factor In Setting 
Morale Level 


The most potent factor in setting 


the morale level is the quality of lead- 
ership. Morale is high when the 
group leader is competent, emotionally 
stable, impartial, firm and _ himself 
possesecs high morale. It is damaged 
by the leader who is uncertain, emo- 
tional, intolerant and of low morale. 
At Aldens we have observed a direct 
relationship between the comvetency 
of the supervisor and the morale of his 
group. 

In a distressing work situation. the 
individual’s reaction is fairly standard. 
Preoccupied with his personal ten- 
sions, he produces less and makes 
more errors. If his attitude continues, 
he tends to become careless of his at- 
tendance and further stress sometimes 
produces the decision to leave his em- 
ployment. Thus psychologists tell us 
that there is a direct relation between 
the morale of an industrial group and 
such operating factors as production 
efficiency, the quality of work, absen- 
ces, tardiness and labor turnover. 

Pursuing this theory, we have de- 
veloped a morale measurement tool 
which we have christened our Training 
Index. In its present form the 
Training Index is a _monthly report 
which combines six operating records 
by Sections. The factors are: 


(a) Production efficiecy 

(b) Errors (not affecting custom- 
ers) 

(c) Errors (affecting customers) 

(d) Labor turnover 

(e) Absentee percentages 

(f) Tardiness percentages 


For each factor a Section is given 
a weighted plus or minus score, de- 
pending upon its distance from the 
house average. For instance, if a sec- 
tions production efficiency is 50 per cent 
and the house average is 97 per cent, 
the Sections score is a minus 7. If the 
Sectional efficiency is 103 per cent, the 
score is a plus 6. 


Each factor is weighted so that the 


spread of scores is approximately 
equal to those on other factors. Thus 
each factor is considered as equal to 
each other factor in the determination 
of the Section’s morale index number. 

Index numbers are the sums of the 
scores on the six factors for each 
Section. 

We have been studying the index 
reports for about six months now. 
We find that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between observable training 
conditions and the index values. As 
a further proof of validity, sections 
tend to have either all plus scores on 
factors or all minus scores. It is true 
that there are a few points of distor- 
tion but these are easily detected 
since they consist of extremely high 
or low scores in no more than one or 
two factors. For instance, a Section 
whose work is extremely seasonal will 
score low on labor turnover. Another 
with high possibility of error will 
have a very low score, usually in only 
one error factor. 

It remains for us to compare index 
values to the results of our next ques- 
tionnaire survey to definitely evaluate 


(Continued Page 42) 
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MORALE INDEX—OCTOBER 1948 


Error Error Labor 
I II Turno. Abs. 
—67 0 4 —12 
— 4 — 3 —21 — 5 
5 —7 —16 — 1 
9 8 —18 — 8 
5 —10 — 3 — 8 
8 0 —10 —10 
ma bil —13 — 5 
—25 nm 2 2 
9 2 —1 — 3 
6 — 5 4 —18 
9 6 —9 —2 
0 10 6 2 
— 1 a 7 6 
7 — 6 —1 — 5 
1 3 — 4 —1 
—l1 — 1 —9 9 
11 — 7 —1 6 
8 0 1 2 
9 5 — 6 5 
—25 —9 11 15 
ail : 17 7 
12 19 — 1 0 
= — 15 13 
12 0 11 5 
= = 15 13 
7 —1 11 5 
8 5 20 10 


* Distortion due to penalty for failing to report attendance. 


Oct. Sept. Aug. 
Late 1948 1948 1948 
— 2 —70 —59 —73 
—9 —53 —55 —7 
3 —30 —69* —70 
—19 —27 —32 —51 
—13 —24 —19 —21 
—13 —20 —12 —20 
3 —20 —19 —22 
— 4 —18 —16 —17 
—13 —16 —20 —40* 
2 —15 — 6 7 
— 3 —10 — 6 — 2 
—16 — 8 —30* —33* 
—22 — 8 —12 —13 
6 y 12 22 
1 3 2 — 2 
8 9 6 13 
0 14 19 16 
5 14 13 9 
0 14 19 7 
12 16 10 22 
10 24 32 35 
1 32 48 44 
12 40 37 40 
7 42 — 5* —25* 
10 44 45 47 
15 47 50 44 
15 60 59 54 
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A<FOREMAN LOOKS AT PROFITS 


“It Is Up To Us To See To It That The Split Between The 
‘Front Office’ and The Man In The Shop Is Not Widened.” 


By Louis A. Rosenthal, Foreman 
The Electric Products Company 


December 27, 1948. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editor: 


In submitting the enclosed manu- 
script for your consideration, I do not 
attempt to assume an authoritative po- 
sition on this question of profits, but 
since private management has become 
a public issue, I think it only proper 
that a foreman’s point of view be pub- 
lished at this time. I consider your 
magazine to be an excellent medium 
for such copy. 

Foremen are “selling free enter- 
prise” to their workers every day in 
the year. They are engaged in creat- 
ing the understanding and goodwill 
through which freedom of enterprise 
is linked with all the other freedoms. 
Prejudice is best fought by the crea- 
tion of a favorable climate of opinion 
and the forernan is in a position to look 
at facts as they are and clearly ap- 
praise conditions which are promot- 
ing the drift toward socialism. They 
can deliver their message most effec- 
tively by dealing with their workers 
as if a man were a man and not a 
statistical item. 

At this time when business and in- 
dustry are taking full pages in news- 
papers and many hours of radio time 
in order to sell free enterprise, it is 
extremely important that the foreman 
be fully advised as to the part he is 
to assume in this program. The for- 
mula for this selling job may vary 
from plant to plant but whatever the 
allocation of functions may be, I be- 
lieve the foreman should approach this 
problem as a human one. Any presen- 
tation of argument should be made 
in a casual manner so as to avoid any 
misconceptions concerning the fore- 
man’s purpose in engaging in a con- 
troversial subject which is so indica- 
tive of the age we live in. I firmly 
believe the plant foreman to be man- 
agement’s best bet to bring under- 
standing and encouragement to so 
many workers who are bewildered by 
the present day propagandism from 
so many different sides. 


Sincerely yours, 


Louis A. Rosenthal 


The Electric Products Company ; j 


THE ARTICLE 


FOREMAN is interested in busi- 
ness profits primarily because he 
understands that without these profits 
his own job and security would be 
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threatened. This basic thought has al- 
ways been an important factor in de- 
termining his general attitude and the 
resulting job performance. In recent 
years this interest has been broadened 
and intensified. The fact that he is now 
considered to be a member of the man- 
agement team has provided him with 
an incentive to acquire a better under- 
standing of the economics of business. 
As a result of this, I believe the aver- 
age foreman to be a better business 
manager. The financial reports of most 
companies are no lenger a dark secret 
and the foreman has the opportunity to 
scrutinize the profit sheets of his own 
company. 


Profits . . . Controversial Question 


Today, when the subject of corpor- 
ation profits has become such a contro- 
versial question, it is only natural that 
the foreman’s role in this red hot issue 
be fully discussed and I will attempt to 
explain my own opinions on this sub- 
just. Mr. C. M. White, president of 
Republic Steel Corporation, in the No- 
vember issue of Manage, suggested 
that the foreman could render consider- 
able service in clearing up the miscon- 
ceptions relative to corporation profits. 
I think that most foremen will agree 
with Mr. White that they have definite 
responsibilities in this respect, but I 
wonder how many of them agree that 
the Republic Steel or any other cor- 
poration’s financial statement would be 
the proper means to best carry out an 
educational program of this kind. The 
fact that two Harvard professors of 
economics could not agree whether the 
profits of American industry are too 
big, or too little, leads this foreman to 
believe this question to be a very com- 
plex one as well as a very touchy one. 




















“We Foremen Must.. .” 


In order to render the greatest sery. 
ice in the defense of our great free en. 
terprise system, we foremen must stick 
to our first and basic interest in the 
profit motive. We, as a group, stand 
alone a great part of the time. This jg 
a field where collective bargaining does 
not apply, where there are special cir. 
cumstances that make a union’s pres. 
ence actually and philosophically yp- 
desirable. Any organized propa nda 
on our part would be an obstacle to 
sound labor relations. We have a most 
simple but powerful weapon to meet 
this attack on profits or any other 
phase of our industrial greatness, 

Winston Churchill once said: “The 
vice of capitalism is that it represents 
the unequal sharing of blessing: 
whereas the virtue of socialism is that 
it stands for the equal distribution of 
misery.” I can also recall the wise 
words of the great labor leader Sam- 
uel Gompers. He said: “The worst 
crime against the working people is a 
company which fails to make a profit.” 

Our workers have only to be re- 
minded of these simple truths. I am 
pretty well convinced that the greater 
part of the rank and file of American 
labor know that they and their fam- 
ilies are much better off working for a 
company whose financial position is a 
strong one and that this strength can 
be only obtained through profits. My 
own workers know that if our depart- 
ment shows a good profit, they stand 
a better chance of higher rates and up- 
grading. I have reasons to believe that 
my own men are not much interested 
in financial reports. They want a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work. They 
want some degree of job security and 
an opportunity to grow. We foremen 
must know that this does not constitute 
a threat to our way of life, but to the 
contrary it is in direct line with the 
progress of the entire human race. It 
is up to us to see to it that the split 
between the “front office” and the man 
in the shop is not widened. 


“I Ask Myself...” 


Inflation has not only decreased the 
value of the dollar but it has also 
changed the meaning of the dollar. It 
is only natural that we have this ques- 
tion of profits before us at this time. 
It appears to me to be a normal result 
of a series of present day events and 
it need not be a serious obstacle to 
good labor management relations. 
Foremen must keep a steady head and 
even voice on this question. 

As a foreman, I would ask myself 
these questions. Do I believe in the 
American system of free enterprise? 
Have I faith in the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the people who guide the 
financial affairs of my company? If the 
answer is “yes,” then I will not have 
to take a course in public speaking to 
effectively and courageously meet this 
challenge to the economic freedom of 
American business. 





December 29, 1948 
Dear Mr. Rosenthal: 
Thanks much for yours of Decem- 
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ber 27 and the article enclosed. I am 
very happy to have this further con- 
tribution from you. 

One question suggests itself. You 
state you have reasons to believe that 
your own men are not much interested 
in financial reports—that they want a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 
Is your plant unionized? If so, you may 
recall that it is generally believed that 
if a fourth round of wage increases 
gets under way in 1949, the demands 
will be based upon the profits of the 
companies. Does this suggest to you 
that while apparently your men may 
not be interested in financial reports as 
such, that actually they are interested 
in that our union leaders who speak for 
them are interpreting the companies’ 
situation profit-wise and basing their 
demands for wage increases upon the 
companies’ financial condition? I 
should like to have your comment on 
this point. 

One further question. Are employ- 
ees thus depending upon their union 
leaders to determine what is a fair 
day’s pay? If they themselves are not 
interested in the company’s financial 
condition, how can they personally de- 
termine whether they are getting a 
fair day’s pay except by relying upon 
the judgment of their union leaders? 


Cordially yours, 
Editor. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
January 5, 1949. 


Editor: 


Thanks for the interest shown in my 
article. I will try to answer your 
questions. 


First of all, I think that a brief back- 
ground of my company will serve to 
answer several of your questions. We 
operate under an agreement with Lo- 
cal 7228 UERMWA which covers about 
200 workers. Our entire plant person- 
nel is covered by a job evaluation sys- 
tem which at all times attempts to 
meet the sociological trends and at the 
same time set forth a sound compen- 
sation policy program which will affect 
all organization levels consistently and 
fairly. In no case are our basic rates 
lower than the average community 
wage and in many cases they are 
higher. 


To supplement this fundamental ap- 
proach to the compensation problem, 
we have in operation a production 
bonus system which offers a splendid 
opportunity to control direct labor 
costs and at the same time provide 
adequate incentive to the workers. We 
also have a profit sharing plan to cover 
all those other than direct labor em- 
ployees. We carry on a _ systematic 
review of all classifications at periodi- 
cal intervals so as to give proper con- 
sideration to merit rating and up-grad- 
ing of workers. A sound and repre- 
sentative pension plan is in effect and 
we take pride in our social and recre- 
ational program as conducted by our 
industrial relation department. Very 
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THEY WANT TO KNOW 


ABOUT THEIR COMPANY 


Wage earners want to receive annual financial reports from their company (65.7%) 


They don't get them (72.6%). 
read it with interest (79.8%). 


Where their company does supply a report, they 


Those who don't get them don't know why their company does not put out such 


reports (735.8%), but many are suspicious. 


In brief -- 65.7% of all the workers would like to have an annual report 


21.6% want a report from their company, and get it -- leaving 


44.1% of all the workers who would like to have such a report 


but are not getting it 


Workers like the enclosed "Universal Cabinets" report (96.9%). 


Those who get 


company reports, found in Universal's more of the kind of information they want 
(37.9%), or about the same as their own company's (40.3%). 


It gave their wives a favorable impression of Universal Cabinets, Inc. (72.2%) 


” ' 
e 


Dollars of dividends versus dollars of payroll is a major subject of discussion -- 


one of the red flags waved by those whe want to stir up the workers. 


Asked 


what is the relationship between dollars of dividends and dollars of wages in 
their own company, 89.1% of our Forum members replied that they had no idea. 


Even among those who receive company rep 


orts this was 81.4%, a rather strong 


c j of reports whj re being put o employees. Among 


This excerpt from November report of survey on the subject by "The Wage Earner Forum" 
sponsored by MacFadden Publications, Inc., under the direction of Everett R. Smith, indicates 
employee interest in company financial reports—a desire to receive them in a form they can 
understand. Through the courtesy of The American Economic Foundation, MANAGE has a 
limited number of copies of (1) the survey, (2) the sample “Universal Cabinets" report, 
mythical report prepared by A.E.F.'s Joseph E. Canning, for interested readers. On a library- 
loan basis, The National Association of Foremen can also avail Mr. Canning's "Functional! 


Operating Report" manual. 


important is the fact that our plans 
are presented in a clear cut and easy- 
to-understand way and on the proper 
factors of award. 

We strive to create, within our or- 
ganization, a live organism of produc- 
tive and satisfied people. All of these 
go to make up our pattern by which 
we hope to achieve industrial harmony 
and they might well be an answer to 
any possible incorrect interpretation 
of facts. To me, it represents a simple 
but logical approach to a serious prob- 
lem. I, as a foreman, stand squarely 
behind my company’s policies and aims 
and will at all times endeavor to “sell 
this bill of goods” to my own workers. 

A worker who is sold on his own 
company will not so readily accept in- 
correct philosophies. 

If labor relations are weak, manage- 
ment should promptly find out why 
they are weak and proceed to take the 
necessary corrective measures. My 
viewpoint stands: the foreman is the 
best man to do this selling job but it 
is up to management to provide him 
with the fuel he needs to do an effec- 
tive job. 


Yours sincerely, 
Louis A. Rosenthal 


Dayton, Ohio 
January 10, 1949 


Dear Mr. Rosenthal: 


Yours of January 5 indicates that your 
management has a rather comprehen- 
sive approach to the profits problem. 
We are glad to hear that it is working 
so well. If the union at Electric Prod- 
ucts is going along in a realistic way 
with the idea you have expressed that 
“. . . American labor know that they 
and their families are much better off 
working for a company whose financial 
position is a strong one and that this 
strength can only be obtained through 
profits” our congratulations to their 
union leadership for their far-sighted 
vision. 


Speaking of American workers gen- 
erally, it appears probable that they 
(1) know that profits are essential to 

the continuance of a secure indus- 
trial pattern but are insufficiently 
in possession of economic facts to 
determine individually whether 


(Continued Page 37) 
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It Weighed 200 Tons ... But It 
Was Filched, Slick As A Whistle 


THE STRANGE CASE OF THE PURLOINED MACHINE 


HAD the surprise of my life the other 

day at the shop, and I want to tell 
the whole story, even though I know 
it will sound like a whopper. But get 
this, it really happened! Sit tight, now, 
because this affair will flabbergast you 
the same as it did me. 


Our brand new addition to the pro- 
duction department, weighing 200 tons, 
no less, was swiped from our plant— 
swiped, I said, and there was nothing 
left to show for it but some holes in 
the concrete where it nad been bolted 
to the floor, a *nanila envelope, and 
some deep tracks outside the building. 
Here’s how it happened: 


We learned about it on a Monday 
morning. Everybody had been off on 
Saturday and Sunday, since we work 
only one shift and have an 8-hour day, 
5-day week. It was about 7:30 and I 
was going to work just as I always do. 
When I was checking in at the gate 
with a lot of the other men, old Jack 
Kincaid, one of the oldtimers with 39 
years at the plant, came running out 
of the building, hollering his head off. 
He was so excited and upset he could 
hardly talk, but we did get what he 
was driving at. The machine was gone, 
he gasped, lock, stock, and barrel! 


What did he mean “gone”? we asked 
him. But old Jack, just about out of 
his head, told us it was “just gone, 
that’s all.” 


Well, frankly, I thought that it was 
Jack who was a goner. He had prob- 
ably been working too hard for a man 
of his age. All of us shook our heads as 
he was taken off to the infirmary; he 
was a case of hysteria if I’ve ever seen 
one. Then, we went on in, punched the 
clock, and started getting ready to 
work. I guess I did hurry a little since 
I wanted to see for myself what, if any- 
thing, had made old Jack carry on like 
that. 


When I rounded the corner, heading 
for that 200-ton thing, I thought I must 
be losing my mind as I realized for 
sure that it was truly gone. There was 
a crowd of the men standing around 
where it had been, chattering like a 
bunch of blue jays considering a cat, 
but nothing else to be seen anywhere 
around, except those holes in the floor 
and the envelope addressed, “To Mr. 
H. P. Brown Plant Manager.” 

Now, I’m foreman in that depart- 
ment, and the whole affair hit me 
mighty hard. I went straight to the 
superintendent with that manila en- 
velope. When I told him the story, he 
thought I was crazy, and had to have 
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By R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr. 


a look for himself. When he came run- 
ning back, he was wild-eyed. 

“They can’t move a thing like that. 
It’s impossible!” Then, reaching the 
conclusion that it could happen, and 
had, he fumed: “It’s grand larceny, 
that’s what it is. We can’t do a lick of 
work here today without it.” I knew 
he was right. 

The super had given me the go- 
ahead to find out what I could about 
this deal, while he went in to report to 
Mr. Brown, taking that envelope with 
him. 

How does a fellow start looking into 
something like this? Well, first I 
figured that the pilferers must have 
worked at night at least a part of the 
time, so I got in touch with our night 
watchman. Sure enough, he told me 
a crew of men with a big derrick and a 
rigged-up gate pass had come early 
Friday evening, had worked through 
the night and all the next day and 
night. Finally, they had carted the 
whole thing away, in several parts. 

My problem appeared to be relatively 
easy. I thumbed through the phone 
directory to find out what company 
could have possibly handled a job like 
that—Acme Movers, Ajax Movers, Con- 
tinental Movers—any one of ten or fif- 
teen outfits could have done it. There 
was nothing to do but contact them all, 
and I started right away with my trusty 
telephone. It seemed that I was in 
luck, for Marathon Movers, Inc., ad- 
mitted doing a dismantling job over 
the weekend, and of having employed 
the use of a derrick in hauling some of 
the larger pieces. I didn’t want to ask 
too many questions, nor to give the 
reasons for my inquiry, but I did learn 
the address: 200 Paradise Road, Happy 
Valley. As soon as I could, I jumped 
into a U-Drive-It and started off. When 
I got to number 200, I discovered that 
Happy Valley is a cemetery, of all 
things, and about fifteen minutes later, 
I learned that the dismantled and 
hauled object was not the machine, but 
an old mausoleum. So that jaunt of 
mine had turned out to be a wild duck 
hunt. 





Back to my phone book! Using more 
common sense this time, and also hay- 
ing a few breaks, I asked enough ques- 
tions of another company, National 
Movers, to establish that it had moved 
a big machine from our plant; and ] 
learned the name and address of the 
fellow they had delivered it to. Now, 
I was ready to drive out to 1346 Shady 
Lane, with a better feeling of confi- 
dence. 

I didn’t have much trouble finding 
the place, especially after I came 
within a block of it, because there, 
towering over all the low-lying houses 
in the neighborhood, was our machine, 
A group of men were climbing all over 
it fitting tarpaulins to protect it from 
the weather, I suppose. It had been 
set up in somebody’s back yard! 

By this time, I was hopping mad as 
I banged on the door of that house. 
It was answered by a mild mannered, 
middle aged man, who inquired what 
I wanted. What did I want! Well, 1 
wanted that machine, gol-dang-it. 
What did he think I wanted! 

“But, you can’t have that machine,” 
said the fellow calmly. “It belongs to 
me and to the men I represent. We are 
going to sell it.” 

While I was seeing red as never be- 
fore, he asked me to relax my temper 
and to call the men from the plant to 
come out to see him on his front lawn, 
for he was willing to make an explana- 
tion. No, we wouldn’t get anywhere 
by calling the law, he added, for the 
machine didn’t belong to us. He and 
his friends had bought it in the first 
place with money from their own 
pockets. 

What could I do? I did the only 
thing possible. Using his telephone, | 
called the super to get the men at the 
plant to come on out to hear what this 
crackpot had to say. Within an hour, 
the crowd of our workers was so large 
that it spilled over his front lawn and 
filled the street. Then, the mild man- 
nered one came out on his porch, and 
shouted what he had to say in a strong, 
clear voice. 

“You men here think I hijacked your 
machine,” he began, “but it doesn’t be- 
long to you. It belongs to my friends 
and me. We have decided to take it 
back. 

“We spent $550,000 on it,” he con- 
tinued. “We had it installed in the 
plant for you men to use. Naturally, 
we expected to get a return on our in- 
vestment.” 

One man in the crowd yelled: “Cap- 
italist!” 

(Continued Page 35) 
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The Foreman’s 


Reund Table 


MINGLING WITH HIS MEN 





I remember reading in your first 
publication called MANAGE where you 
could give me an answer to bother- 
some problems and also I would benefit 
from the experience of 40,000 readers. 
Well, here is my problem: 

I hear and read arguments on both 
sides—what I should or should not do 
as a foreman insofar as mingling with 
my workers. : 

If I don’t attend their functions, 
such as banquets, picnics, bowling 
leagues, etc., I am accused by some of 
being too high-hatting. So I go along 
and attend. When I do, several like 
to take a crack at me and throw a lot 
of past happenings up to me. Because 
of the change in environment, they 
seem to have this on their chest and 
use this method of attack to get it 
off. 

Now, what do I do, Mr. Editor? 
What do your 40,000 reading formen 
do? 


A Confused Foreman. 


HELP! HELP! 

Your editor is also confused—does 
not recall personally offering solutions 
to Round Table problems. Would much 
rather rely upon experience of those 
40,000. 

“Will they take advantage of me?” 
is one of those “ghosts” which haunt 
some executives when they think about 
attending social meetings of foremen. 
But most foremen are much too ethi- 
cal—as are most men in your depart- 
ment. If one does step out of bounds 
and if you keep close tab on your men, 
why not retort pointedly but with 
splendid good humor: 

“How’s the wife, Bill, since that car 
accident?” .... or “How is Janet doing 
at Bowling Green this semester?” .... 
or “How’d you do on the alleys last 
night?” 

Effort here is to shift him from 
antagonism to friendliness, pleasantly 
but firmly. As you leave, suggest that 
he stop by your office tomorrow—that 
you'll be glad to talk about the “plant” 
matter.—Editor. 


THE THOUGHT FACTOR IN 
CHIEVEMENT 


All a man achieves and all that he 
fails to achieve is the direct result of 
iis own thoughts. In a justly ordered 
universe, where loss of equipoise 
would mean total destruction, indi- 
vidual responsibility must be absolute. 
A man’s weakness and strength, purity 
and impurity, are his own, and not 
another man’s; they are brought about 
by himself, and not another; and they 
can only be altered by himself, never 
another. His condition is also his own, 
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and not another man’s. His suffering 
and his happiness are evolved from 
within. As he thinks, so he is; as he 
continues to think, so he remains. 


A strong man cannot help a weaker 
unless that weaker is WILLING to be 
helped, and even then the weak man 
must become strong of himself; he 
must, by his own efforts, develop the 
strength which he admires in another. 
None but himself can alter his condi- 
tion. ; 

A man can only rise, conquer, and 
achieve by lifting up his thoughts. He 
can only remain weak, and abject, and 
miserable by refusing to lift up his 
thoughts. 

Before a man can achieve anything, 
even in worldly things, he must lift 
his thoughts above slavish animal in- 
dulgence. He may not, in order to 
succeed, give up animality and selfish- 
ness, by any means; but a portion of 
it must, at least, be sacrificed. A man 
whose first thought is bestial in- 
dulgence could neither think clearly 
nor plan methodically; he could not 
find and develop his latent resources, 
and would fail in any undertaking. 
Not having commenced to manfully 
control his thoughts, he is not in a 
position to control affairs and to accept 
serious responsibilities. He is not fit 
to act independently and stand alone. 
But he is limited by the thoughts he 
chooses. 


There can be no progress, no 
achievement without sacrifice, and a 
man’s worldly success will be in the 
measure that he sacrifices his confused 
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animal thoughts, fixes his mind on the 
development of his plans, and the 
strengthening of his resolution and 
self-reliance. And the higher he lifts 
his thoughts, the more manly, upright, 
and righteous he becomes, the greater 
will be his success, the more blessed 
and enduring will be his achievements. 


The universe does not favor the 
greedy, the dishonest, the vicious, al- 
though on the mere surface it may 
appear to do so; it helps the honest, 
the magnanimous, the virtuous. All 
the great Teachers of the ages have 
declared this in varying forms, and to 
prove and know it man has but to per- 
sist in making himself more and more 
virtuous by lifting up his thoughts. 

Intellectual achievements are the re- 
sult of thought consecrated to the 
search for knowledge, or for the 
beautiful and true in life and nature. 
Such achievements may be connected 
with vanity and ambition, but they are 
not the outcome of these character- 
istics; they are the natural outgrowth 
of long and arduous effort, and of pure 
and unselfish thoughts. 

* ” “ 


He who would accomplish little must 
sacrifice little; he who would attain 
much must sacrifice much; he who 
would achieve the highest must sacri- 
fice the most. 


(From the book “As A Man Thinketh” 
by the English author, James Allen.) 


Leonard Scott 
American Brass Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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By The Editor 


Higher Pay for School Teachers and 
more adequate school buildings are 
among the needs which have grown 
out of the unbalance between federal 
and local taxes, declared James D. 
Mooney, Willys-Overland president and 
board chairman in an address in Janu- 
ary before the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In an average midwestern com- 
munity, he said, the American citizen 
has ten times as much money taken 
out of his pocket to support the Fed- 
eral government as he has taken out 
to support his local government. 

“Yet the average citizen is very 
much against putting up money to 
support obviously necessary things 
like paving the streets and keeping 
them clean, building adequate schools 
and paying teachers decent salaries,” 
Mr. Mooney reminded his listeners. 

He urged taxpayers to transfer some 
of their vigilance over spending by 
local governments to federal expendi- 
tures—warned that it is a fallacy to 
believe that the individual escapes his 
share of the federal tax burden through 
heavier corporate taxes, for example, 
and pointed out: “Anybody with any 
reasonable amount of economic educa- 
tion knows that taxes express them- 
selves finally in the cost and price of 
goods consumed, so that every man, 
woman, and child in the country is 
paying taxes every day of his life.” 

In this vein, the January number of 
KIPLINGER Magazine reports that 
next fall, the situation in our schools 
will be as bad as it has ever been— 
that Teachers’ colleges have trouble 
filling their quotas. And the greatest 
need of all—it points out—for elemen- 
tary teachers is furthest from being 
met, since students would rather train 
for the better-paying high school jobs. 

We sense that somehow there is an 
opportunity here for worthwhile com- 
munity service by management clubs. 
The situation in which our schools and 
teachers find themselves today reflects 
our inattention to important funda- 
mentals which may have a grave effect 
upon the future of our nation. The 
extension of our school systems’ finan- 
cial dependence upon our central gov- 
ernment is not a trend to be encour- 
aged—too much power is lodged there 
already, so far as the individual citi- 
zen is concerned 
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If any management groups have ex- 
plored this field of community rela- 
tions, we shall be pleased to have any 
ideas which have resulted. 


“Statism” is a term in more and 
more frequent usage these days. It is 
defined by Webster’s (1949) as “Belief 
in a state government, more or less 
centralized, as in a republic, in con- 
trast to belief in communism or a 
Soviet government.” 

We are certain that statism has been 
used in these pages in instances wherein 
the author meant the exact opposite of 
what Webster’s says it means. We have 
also seen it thus used in certain other 
publications and pamphlets emanating 
from more prominent sources. Those 
unsympathetic with the American Re- 
public and our American Systems may 
take advantage of this error to confuse 
and confound. We recommend dis- 
continuing its use in the sense of “state 
domination.” 


Magic Cargo, a very discerning edi- 
torial this month by Contributing Edi- 
tors Clark and Rimanozcy (chairman 
and educational director, respectively, 
of American Economic Foundation) 
draws a parallel which should help to 
awaken us from a dangerous American 
“superstition” to which many have 
fallen prey. It follows: 

The following is from an almost un- 
noticed Associated Press dispatch of 
several months ago by Ralph Morton 
in Sydney, Australia: , 

“All over the South Seas the ‘Magic 
Cargo’ cult is breaking out in isolated 
areas, according to travelers here. The 
‘Magic Cargo’ cult differs only slightly 
in different areas. Some of its adher- 
ents believe a great ship will come 
over the horizon, laden with all the 
good things they want. Some say it 
will be a kuge submarine that will 
bring the manna from heaven. In in- 
land New Guidea the natives talk of 
a great tunnel which will open up, 
through which the goods will flow.” 

To us, in America, this is the stupid 
superstition of a backward people. But, 
before we laugh too hard, let us sup- 
pose that a visitor to America from 
the South Seas should send home the 
following news dispatch: 

“All over America the ‘Magic Pros- 
perity’ cult is breaking out. This cult 
differs only slightly among different 
groups. All of its adherents believe 


that government has found a magic 
formula for better living with leg 
work. Some believe that the govern. 
ment will issue huge sums of ney 
money and from somewhere will come 
an equally huge store of good things 
which can be bought with the money. 
Some believe that things can be made 
to cost less by merely passing lays 
requiring that they cost less. Others 
believe that it will come from getting 
paid twice as much for producing half 
as much. Still others believe that it 
will come frem government taking part 
of their earnings away from them and 
giving it back to them at a later date” 

In the light of the above truth, who 
is the more stupid? The South Sea 
Islanders or the Americans? The 
Islanders, at least, can plead ignorance 
of modern production, which is more 
than we can do. But it is possible that 
we have gotten so far away from our 
colonial days that we have forgotten 
how we became prosperous. 

Everything useful we have, except 
natural resources, comes from work: 
and natural resources are useful only 
after the application of muscular or 
mechanical energy. We cannot distri- 
bute what has not been produced. The 
government can give the people noth- 
ing that it has not already taken away 
from them. The only way we got more 
was by producing more, and the only 
way we are going to get still more is 
by producing still more. 

We are not going to get more when 
bricklayers are laying only half the 
number of bricks that they used to 
lay; when machinery is being operated 
at two-thirds or one-half of its capac- 
ity. 

The South Sea Islanders are stopping 
work because they believe that effort- 
less prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner. We, in America, are approaching 
the same frame of mind. And the 
chances of our “magic cargo” coming 
true are just as small as theirs. 

Perhaps all of us would do well to 
recall the formula that describes all 
production: 


MMW=NR+HExT 


iar “A 


Like this crude cabin, everything that 
contributes to man’s material welfare (MMW) 
is the product of natural resources (NR) plus 
human energy (HE) multiplied by tools (T) 
onus 
This formula indicates that the only 
way to produce more per hour is to (a) 
work the full hour and (b) make full 
use of the tools that multiply our puny 
amount of human energy. 


Conference on Management-Labor 
Relations participated in by more than 
2000 executives will convene in Chi- 
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cago February 14-16, under direction 
of the Personnel Division of American 
Management Association. John A. 
Stephens, AMA personnel vice presi- 
dent and industrial relations vice 
president of U.S. Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh announces that both trends 
in labor’s economic demands and 
changes in labor legislation indicated 
by recent management experience will 
be discussed by representatives of 
management and labor. Meetings, 
which will be held at the Palmer 
House, will be opened by Lawrence 
Appley, AMA president and Alvin 
Dodd, AMA honorary president. Pro- 
ceedings, when available, should con- 
tain much information of interest to 
foremen. 


Congratulations to: NAF Director 
w. K. Bergen who has been named 
yperations manager of the manufactur- 
ing department of the Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio)..... To Dravo Cor- 
poration which has inaugurated a new 
‘cash awards” suggestion system pro- 
sram for employees of all divisions 
ind subsidiaries. .... To M. I. Dooher, 
newly appointed editor of American 
Management Association (he’s author 
ff “The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit” 
and “The Management Leader’s 
Manual” published by AMA)..... To 
the Nashville Corporation Management 
Club on its high-level activities as out- 
lined in this issue..... To the Briggs 
Male Chorus on their splendid job for 
better community relations. .... To 
The National Tube Clubs participating 
in another excellent community rela- 
tions project built around their “Pipe 
Bowl” events. .... To the Convair 
Foremen’s Club at Fort Worth on their 
“Operation Santa Claus” and their ef- 
fective annual club report used to in- 
terest potential members. 


Glenn and Denny Griswold, co- 
editors of Public Relations News, re- 
port eight outstanding developments 
in public relations during 1948, which 
may be of interest to management men 
and management clubs now giving in- 
creasing attention to this vital manage- 
ment activity. They are: 

1. Public relations advertising in- 
creased to the greatest volume in 
history. 

. Organized labor entered public re- 
lations practice on an unprece- 
dented scale. James Caesar Petrillo 
and John L. Lewis retained public 
relations counsel, and American 
Federation of Labor appropriated 
$500,000 for a campaign to tell its 
story to the public. 

3. The Government turned to private 
enterprise to get the American story 
to Iron Curtain countries. 

4. Press relations improved markedly 
for public relations largely because 
media are beginning to understand 
the profession and to use its tech- 
niques in their own operations. 

- International public relations ex- 
panded substantially, and foreign 
governments and business organiza- 

(Continued Page 42) 
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If Uncle Sam disarms by example, he places himself in the posi- 
tion of a lamb that lies down with a bear—only the bear gets up. 


x xe 


Like roosters, some men believe that the sun rises to hear them 


crow. 


To draw checks on the Bank of Prosperity, we must make de- 
posits in the form of Production. 


vy 


We cannot help nations or individuals permanently by shoul- 
dering the duties, responsibilities and work they should execute 


and exercise for themselves. 
wy 


It is time to take stock when people develop a hand-out culture 
such as demanding their clothing ready-made; their food pre- 
digested; their labor devices automatic; their opinions prefab- 
ricated; even their coffins self-sealing—but leave their future 
fates almost entirely to the vagaries of chance. 


A 
WwW 


He who does most, lives most; he who lives most, gives most. 


In this age of insecurity in the affairs of man, one thing is cer- 


tain: We cannot make the weak strong by weakening the 


strong. 
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DEVELOPING MANAGERS...G2ow or “go”. 


“In the world men must be dealt with 
according to what they are and not 
what they ought to be; and the great 
art of life is to find out what they are, 
and act with them accordingly.”—C. 
F. Greville. 


“Life is made up of giving and re- 
ceiving. We must all be ready and will- 
ing to do both and we must understand 
that individually or collectively, we 
cannot succeed and be happy unless we 
do give as much as we receive.”—G. 
M. Verity. 


By 
“Bill” Levy 


NAF 





Director 
of 


Education 





A MEETING ...IN DAYTON... 
CHANGES ... MEN’S ATTITUDES 
(The Management Unity Seminar) 


(Previously.) In five preceding in- 
stallments we described the feelings 
and thinking of a group of management 
men who participated in the NAF Sem- 
inar for a week. We have tried to catch 
a picture of what goes on inside men 
when we give them a chance to think 
out their problems using facts and 
looking at them from all sides. Our 
two main characters are Al Brown and 
Fred Stone from Detroit who, despite 
intense personal dislike for each other 
because of past experiences, have sub- 
merged their personal feelings to a 
common desire to work for the common 
good of their fellow management men. 
Last month we described an informal 
bull session in a hotel on Thursday 
night of the Seminar week. In this con- 
cluding installment we briefly portray 
Friday’s events and then shift the scene 
back to Bill Jones’ office in Detroit. 


Men’s Attitudes ... 

The last day of the Seminar. Gee, 
this week has gone fast. It’s a clear 
brisk day. Al, Fred and several others 
stand on the porch for a few minutes 
to catch the last couple of drags on a 
cigarette before going inside. One man 
comments: “I run myself ragged 
around the shop at home and I never 
thought I could sit in meetings for a 
whole week and actually like it.” “Me 
too,” chimes in another fellow. “I sure 
got an awful lot out of it though.” 

After disposing of their hats and 
coats, the gang assembles around the 
conference table at 9 a.m. The mod- 
erator explains to the participants their 
part in the day’s program and explains 
why assistance by the entire group, 
based on their development during the 
week, is necessary for the solving of 
individual problems and problems com- 
mon to the group. Jim, Jack and John 
again serve as panel members. 

Each man representing a company, 
or sometimes two or three representing 
the same company, presents to the 
group those problems in human rela- 
tions which are unique to their com- 
pany. With the help of the leaders and 
other participants, a practical and spe- 
cific plan of action is developed which 
can be used to solve the particular 
problem or problems presented. 

This is the climax of this week’s ac- 
tivities. No notes are taken except by 
the men receiving help. No record is 
made. A bond of complete confidence 
and understanding has been developed 
among the men to the point where they 
can help the other fellow analyze his 
problems without any feeling of morbid 
curiosity. Here are men, laying their 
hearts on the table, carefully dissecting 
the problems and looking at them from 
all possible angles. These are men— 
big men, regardless of title—men of 
management — beautifully attuned to 
industry—undergoing “mental cathar- 
sis.” Man that’s a big word. All that it 
means though is eliminating these com- 
plexes or problems by laying them out 
on the table—looking at them—talking 
about them—and then feeling sure and 
strong because you know how you can 
lick them. 

The discussion of problems continues. 
Al and Fred jointly present theirs to 
the group. The men are greatly im- 


pressed with the thoroughness of thei 
planning and the obvious sincerity with 
which each man presents his point of 
view and the steps he proposes to take 
when he returns to his company. ff 
hard to realize that just a few days agp 
these men were at loggerheads with 
each other. They click like a natura) 
team. 


At the break for coffee, Jim provides 
a lighter note when he takes up a ol. 
lection to buy a box of candy for the 
girls at the office. He has a big heart 
and the fellows know it but they get 
a kick out of ribbing him. 


A couple more problems and it jg 
lunch time. The men go out asa group 
with the NAF staff and everyone en. 
joys good company as well as a good 
lunch. The conversation ranges from 
the small talk about train and plane 
connections home and someone brag- 
ging about his kid, to a continuation 
of a discussion started at the morning 
session. The group breaks up as they 
leave the restaurant. There are some 
personal matters to be taken care of 
by some during the balance of this 
hour and a half set aside for lunch. 


The analyzing and solving of man- 
agement problems moves faster in the 
afternoon session since many of the 
questions have been answered in pre- 
vious presentations. After the last group 
has signified that their problem has 
been sufficiently explored, the moder- 
ator thanks the group for their cooper- 
ation. He states that the Seminar is 
officially concluded except for the final 
remarks of the men present and the 
closing ceremonies. The senior NAF 
representative then takes over. He 
comments that this week’s Seminar 
program is equivalent to a semester of 
university graduate work, both in qual- 
ity and content. In a humorous vein, 
he points out that when we graduate 
from a grade school we get a diploma 
about 18 inches square; at high school 
graduation our diploma is about 12” x 
18”; college about 12” by 12” and uni- 
versity about 8” x 10”. “Note,” he says, 
“that as you get more advanced di- 
plomas, they become smaller. Now, 
look at the size of your diploma from 
the Seminar, it’s 2%” x 4”.” 


Comments from the men, sincerely 
spoken, prove that this has been a real 
week. They extend invitations to their 
week-old friends to visit them in their 
home town and plant. Slowly the 
group disperses and leaves the NAF 
headquarters. 


Sixteen men from seven companies 
leave Dayton, leave the Seminar, to go 
back home. Back to the steel plant in 
Pittsburgh, the oil company in the East, 
the chemical concern in the Mid-West, 
the utility company in the South. And 
Al and Fred go back to Detroit. All 
these men now have something in com- 
mon—a bond of understanding—a gen- 
uine desire to work for the common 
good of their fellow management men 
through a united smooth-working man- 
agement team. Each has a calm sure- 
ness about his own ability and a strong 


(Continued Page 39) 
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Leaders of the Seminar 


In this concluding installment of the Management 
Unity Seminar story, we pay tribute to the many 
men of management who have contributed unself- 
ishly of their time and energy to insure its success. 
Each of these men led one or more sessions in the 


14 Seminars conducted to date. 


Representing all 


areas of management from various parts of the coun- 
try, it was a remarkable demonstration of teamwork. 
For industry and for NAF, we say “Thanks, gentle- 
men, for a magnificent job.” 


G. F. Ahlbrandt 
Management Consultant, 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio 


. Dr. F. G. Barr 


Vice Pres., Industrial Relations, 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


. J. E. Bathurst 


Manager, 


National Association of Foremen, 


Dayton, Ohio 


. W. E. Blank 


Supervisor, Tool Division, 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


. H. Bruhn 


Factory Superintendent, 
Corhart Refractories Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky 


. B. Chapple, 


Assistant to President, 

Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio 

C. R. Dooley 

Director, 

Training Within Industry, 
Summit, New Jersey 

E. Earich 

General Foreman, 

Ranco, Inc., 

Columbus, Ohio 

A. L. Freedlander 

President, 

Dayten Rubber Mfg. Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

G. L. Gardiner 

Vice President, 

Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


. J. Greer 


Southern California Manager, 
Argonaut Underwriters, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


. B. A. Hodapp 


President, 
Peerless Saw Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 


. F. H. Irelan 


General Manager, 
Delco Division, G.M.C., 
Dayton, Ohio 


. H. P. Jeffrey 


Attorney, 
Dayton, Ohio 


. W. Johnston 


Training Adviser, 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


F. J. Krill 

Personnel Director, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

W. Levy 

Manager of Education, 


National Association of Foremen, 


Dayton, Ohio 

R. Lund 

Superintendent. 

National Carbide Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

L. F. Magruder 

General Foreman, 

Talon, Inc., 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

E. B. Mapel 


Industrial Relations Department, 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
G. Massman 

Executive Secretary, 
Foremens Club of Dayton, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio 

H. Maynard 

Foreman, 

Island Creek Coal Company, 
Holden, West Virginia 

G. E. Miller 

Delco Division, G.M.C., 
Dayton, Ohio 

W. J. Mowery 

Foreman, 

Columbus Auto Parts Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 

H. J. Post 

New York. New York 

M. Pravlochak 

Foreman, 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

J. Purvis 

Supervisor of Training, 
Armco Steel Corporation. 
Middletown, Ohio 

M. Roberts 

General Manager, 
Frigidaire Div. G.M.C., 
Dayton, Ohio 

H. J. Roesch 

Management Consultant, 
Detroit, Michigan 

S. M. Slazyk 

General Foreman, 

Tavlor Forge & Pipe Works, 
Chicago, Illinois 

C. E. Smith 

Manager, 

Columbus Athletic Club, 
Columbus, Ohio 


32. F. Smith 
Vice Pres., Industrial Relations, 
Powell Valve Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

33. A. H. Thompson 
Works Manager, 
Pratt & Letchworth Company, 
Buffalo, New York 

34. P. Whigham 
Industrial Relations Department, 
Carnegie Illinois Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

35. J. Wood 
Vice President, Manufacturing, 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

36. H. W. Wright 
Public Relations Director 
Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio 





FILM MANUAL OUT 


es new Film Aids manual listing 
films from industrial, commercial 
and public sources is now available 
to NAF clubs. Rather than distribute 
the manuals to each club we are mak- 
ing them available upon request only. 
If your club wants one of these very 
helpful manuals direct your request to 
Mrs. J. B. Adams, office manager, Na- 
tional Association of Foremen, 321 W. 
First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 





“THIS IS OUR PROBLEM” 
(A Sound-Slide Film) 


“This Is Our Problem” is a sound- 
slide film developed by the Joint 
A.N.A.-A.A.A.A. Committee on Im- 
provement of Public Understanding of 
our Economic System, to focus atten- 
tion on these questions: 

Do the American people believe in 
the basic principles of our eco- 
nomic system? 

Do they understand enough about 
how the system functions? 

Is there any danger to the welfare 
of the American people in the 
situation? 

If so, what can and should be done 
to correct it? 

In answer, it proposes three related 
and long-range programs which may 
be undertaken by industry and by all 
who help to mould public opinion. 

The programs are in no sense an ad- 
vertising property. They offer a plat- 
form which others are welcome to 
adopt and a broad framework which 
may be filled in by any who are able. 
The energies of all who have programs 
or who are in a position to put the 
facts before the public are needed. 

The NAF is happy to cooperate with 
the Joint Committee toward a fulfill- 
ment of its mission, by making “This 
Is Our Problem” available to NAF 
clubs. It runs about 40 minutes and 





should be followed by at least a brief 
discussion. You may obtain the film 
and records when available by contact- 
ing Mrs. J. B. Adams, National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen, 321 W. First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“A LETTER TO A REBEL” 
(A Film Review) 

Available in 16mm sound from RKO 
Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, New York. 
Cost $90.00 per print. 


Here is an excellent film in the “This 
Is America” series. It’s the story of 
you and your town—of you and your 
children—of America’s heritage, its 
freedoms and its future. A few quota- 
tions should convince you: 

ERIC JOHNSTON —The American 
story of freedom, abundance and op- 
portunity is the greatest drama in the 
world today. It is a story that should 
never be taken for granted. That is 
why the Motion Picture Association 
recommends this film to you. 

WALTER WINCHELL—“It’s a short 
subject—just 17 minutes—but in that 
brief time it tells a whale of a story 
about America, about our freedoms and 
ideals and aspirations, about our peo- 
ple’s capitalism in action. I think it 
will give every American a lift. It 
packs a wallop.” 


NAF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 1948-49 


N the service of The National Asso- 

tiation of Foremen as chairmen and 
members of national committees are 
management men from many well- 
known American companies. The mem- 
bers of the Association are greatly in- 
debted to these men and to their com- 
panies for their service. The appoint- 
ments for 1948-49 as announced at 
press time include: 


Achievement Awards: 


Chairman: H. H. Minister, Diamond 
Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 
Geo. D. Hart, Grayson Controls Div., 
Robertshaw - Fulton Controls Co., 

Lynwood, Calif. 

John L. Ward, Ethyl 
Baton Rouge 

Everett J. Clyde, American Type 
Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Percy Warner, The Nashville Corpora- 
tion, Nashville 


Corporation, 


Club Service: 


Chairman to be appointed 

William G. Taylor, Gladding McBean 
& Company, Los Angeles 

Harold E. Waller, Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Denver 

W. E. Petty, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Lima, Ohio 

George B. Krewson, Link Belt Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

Tom N. Boggs, LeTourneau Company 
of Georgia, Toccoa, Ga. 
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Education: 


Chairman: Russell M. Bell, Western 
Cartridge Company, East Alton, Il. 
Robert McKenna, National Supply Co., 
Torrance, Calif. 

J. R. Lock, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation, Fort Worth 

Perry Bolin, The Oliver Corporation, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Carl W. Johnson, American Machine & 
Foundry Company, Brooklyn 

E. J. Shetler, Cherokee Textile Mills, 
Knoxville 


Indoctrination: 


Chairman: L. Fred Magruder, Talon, 
Inc., Meadville, Pa. 

Henry G. Helber, Hyster Company, 
Portland 

John F. Evans, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Crystal City, Mo. 

Perry Bolin, The Oliver Corporation, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Frank H. Coupland, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham 


Membership: 


Chairman: J. J. Tigert, Pan American 
Airways, Inc., Miami 

W. W. Rutledge, Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Seattle 

Harold B. Lyda, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jerry Turek, Dole Valve Company, 
Chicago 

Donald M. Clayton, Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls 


Publicity: 


Chairman: E. F. Butler, The Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa 

E. F. Hibbard, Pacific Pipeline & En- 
gineers, Ltd., Los Angeles 

S. T. May, Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Houston 

E. J. Boroughs, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Terre Haute 

F. J. McKay, Follansbee Steel Corpora- 
tion, Follansbee, W. Va. 

Larry Porterfield, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., Louisville 


Scholarship: 


Chairman: J. P. Field, Williamson 
Heater Company, Cincinnati 

Tom Jeffers, Grayson Controls Div., 
Robertshaw - Fulton Controls Com- 
pany, Lynwood, Calif. 

Clay I. Ramsey, Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Company, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

E. D. Sams, Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

H. F. Boehling, S.S. White Dental Mfg. 
Company, Prince Bay, S. IL, N. Y. 
Morris L. Hawkins, Stockham Valve & 

Fittings, Inc., Birmingham 


Ways and Means: 


Chairman: L. W. Meier, Neevel Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clarence W. Hume, Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver 

Paul S. Godschall, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Philadelphia 

W. C. Walker, General Box Company, 
Louisville 
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HELPS and HINTS... 
For Management Clubs 
and Their Members 


Tel-A-Man 


This suggestion comes from the 
Greater Portland Management Club of 
Oregon. Experience has taught them 
that a telephone committee is a bang- 
up idea. Tried out for the first time 
to forecast attendance at a meeting, it 
was 95 per cent accurate compared to 
previous forecasts which were never 
better than 60 per cent. 

Using the telephone committee, the 
club is now able to call a special meet- 
ing on very short notice should a really 
important speaker become _ suddenly 
available. Opinion polls can be taken. 
Information can be passed out quickly 
and accurately. All these things done 
through the Tel-A-Man committee get 
results where the same information in 
a mailed notice often goes into the 
wastebasket unnoticed or unread. 


Take A Picture 


Last year the management men of 
Chicago came up with an idea for per- 
petuating a record of its membership 
through photographs and it is working 
out very well. Club members from 
each of the respective plants repre- 
sented in the area club are photo- 
graphed as an individual company unit. 
Each group is given a framed 8” by 10” 
photograph and an identical framed 
picture is presented in the club rooms. 
How do you pay for the pictures? It’s 
simple. A fellow club member takes 
the pictures at cost and the expendi- 
ture is made up from raffle receipts. 


Mug of the Month 


Mug of the Month” at Trans World 
Airline Management Club meetings in 
Los Angeles refers to neither a criminal 
show-up nor a crockery promotion. 
“Mug of the Month” is a novel and 
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stimulating means of presenting a 
member's biography and background to 
his fellow members. 

One of the more droll and loquacious 
members presides at “Mug of the 
Month” time each meeting, informally 
and humorously profiling the evening’s 
subject member. Previous work ex- 
perience, education, home town, family 
statistics, hobbies and interests as well 
as numerous personal observations are 
related, but the subject’s name is with- 
held until the end. 

As members are striving to identify 
the spotlighted individual, his job with 
TWA is identified and described, he is 
pointed out, and a mug, gaily decorated 
and of the coffee and/or shaving variety 
is thrust at him. 

To be kept by the profiled one as a 
memento, the mug bears TWA’s insig- 
nia, the subject’s name, the title, “Mug 
of the Month” and the date. 


Seldom is the age old practice of de- 
scribing members’ backgrounds greeted 
with the interest and anticipation which 
hails “Mug of the Month” time each 
meeting. Naturally, flattery is com- 
monly practiced, with the result of giv- 
ing the subject a warm memory and 
bringing him closer into the group. 

Net result of the stunt, practiced by 
the club for more than six months now, 
has been to make the group closer-knit, 
better-acquainted and far more 
friendly. The effect has been noticed 
during working hours, according to 
TWA’s Los Angeles officials. 

TWA, now operating more than 
32,000 miles of routes from San Fran- 
cisco to Bombay, maintains its busiest 
base in Los Angeles and employs ap- 
proximately 800 persons there. 


The Los Angeles TWA Management 
Club is made up of all the TWA Man- 
agement men in that area. 


Presentation of a mug (photo) to 
John Garzero, Regional Personnel Su- 
pervisor, at the November club meet- 
ing had a special significance. In addi- 
tion to honoring John it provided him 
with a memento of the club to take 
with him when he transferred to 
TWA’s Paris offices in December. 
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FIRST ANNUAL BOWLING CLASSIC AT 


DETROIT ANNOUNCED FOR NAF CLUBS 


Briggs And Great Lakes Steel Clubs Join As Sponsors In 
Event For Which Many Prizes Are Offered And Entries From 


Many Cities Anticipated. 


HE First Annual Bowling Classic 
for members of The National As- 
sociation of Foremen and _ affiliated 
clubs will be held in Detroit on March 
5 and 6. It will be a four-game combi- 
nation team and individual event, with 
all NAF clubs invited to enter as many 
teams as desired. 


The tournament will be conducted 
on an over-average basis to give the 
lower-average bowlers an equal 
chance with the star keglers. Entrants 
will use their averages in A.B.C.— 
sanctioned leagues as of January 15, 
1949. 

Anticipating 200 entries, 40 alleys of 
Detroit’s mammoth State Fair Recrea- 
tion have been reserved for the event 
by the joint sponsoring organizations, 
the Briggs Management Club, of the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, and 
the Great Lakes Management Club, of 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 


An entry fee of ten dollars and a 
bowling and tournament expense fee 
of ten dollars will be charged each 
team. All entry money will be paid 
out in cash prizes, which, on the basis 
of 200 entries, will amount to $2,000. 
There will be a $300 prize for the high- 
est over-average team and $100 for 
the top individual, plus lesser cash 
awards. 


In addition, the sponsoring clubs 
will present individual awards and a 
revolving team trophy to the cham- 
pions. Special trophies also will be 
given to the team with the highest 
actual pin fall, for high singles actual 
pin fall, high single game, to the club 
entering the most teams and to the 
club sending a team from the greatest 
distance. 


Tournament officials expect a large 
number of entries and since the 
bowling time scheduling will be on a 
first-come first-serve basis, club secre- 
taries are urged to submit entries as 
soon as possible. Entries blanks may 
be obtained on request from the Ath- 
letic Department, Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





Representing the Briggs Manage- 
ment Club on the tournament com- 
mittee are T. J. Hayes, Mac Hupfer, 
Dan Lipinski, John Vance and Hugh 
White. Ray Brown, J. W. Klinker, 
John McCluskey, George Schaefers 
and Don Shattuck are the Great Lakes 
Steel Management Club members. 


While inspecting examination papers 
recently, a teacher found various hu- 
morous answer to questions. A class of 
boys, averaging about twelve years of 
age, had been examined in geography, 
the previous day having been devoted 
to grammar. Among the geographical 
questions was to name the zones. One 
promising youth of eleven years, who 
had mixed the two subjects, wrote: 
“There are two zones. Masculine and 
feminine. The masculine is either tem- 
perate or intemperate. The feminine 
is either torrid or frigid!” 


A British tar, home on leave and 
celebrating the occasion, had got him- 
self into a dilemma. He had hired a 
taxi, only to discover when approach- 
ing his destination that he was penni- 
less. He had dined and wined, not 
wisely, but too well. But the British 
navy is a training-school of resource- 
fulness. He caught up the speaking 
tube, shouted “Stop!” and jumped out. 
“T just want to pop into this tobac- 
conist’s and get “ome matches,” he ex- 
plained to the driver. “I’ve dropped a 
pound note somewhere in the cab and 
can’t find it in the dark.” He entered 
the tobacconist’s, and as he did so the 
cab and its driver vanished into the 
night, as he had anticipated. 


Two men were waiting for a train 
and one said to the other: “I will ask 
you-a question and if I cannot answer 
my own question, I will buy the tickets. 
Then you ask a question and if you 
cannot answer your question, you buy 
the tickets.” The other agreed to this. 
“Well,” said the first man, “you see 
those rabbit-holes? How do they dig 
those holes without leaving any dirt 
around them?” The other confessed 
that he didn’t know. So the first man 
answered the question, saying that they 
begin at the bottom and dig up! “But,” 
said the second man, “how do they get 
to the bottom to begin?” “That’s your 
question,” was the first man’s rejoinder. 
“Answer it yourself.” The second man 
bought the tickets. 





Pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes.—Ruskin. 
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Panel for foreman's Code of Ethics discussion: R. A. Grueninger, Sam Buchanon, H. S. Hearne, J. E. Riordon. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
AT NASHVILLE CORPORATION CLUB 


Most Recent Winners Of NAF National Shop Club 
Achievement Award Disclose Some Of Their Ace 
Activities In Company and Community. Company 
Executive: “The Activities ... Constitute, Perhaps, 


The Best Public Relations Possible.” 


By C. L. Casper, Club Editor 


Ph ane the seven precepts of the 
Code of Ethics for foremen will be 
found one directing that “The foreman 
must feel that one phase of his profes- 
sion is to help working people obtain 
maximum satisfaction from life.” This, 
in fact, does not limit him to the group 
he supervises. It embraces his neigh- 
bor and opens broadly an avenue of 
achievement. To progress he must ef- 
fectively engage in those activities 
which form a part of his life but which 
are not a part of his regular course of 
endeavor. 

Extra-curricular activities, if they 
may be termed such, assume an im- 
portant role in The Nashville Corpora- 
tion Management Club. An endeavor 
to fulfill this precept by means of edu- 
cation and service continues to be an 
enjoyable project. By full participa- 
tion, wherever possible, and by whole- 
hearted cooperation with assigned com- 
mittees it has been a pleasure to en- 
gage in many activities which are and 
have been both private and civic in 
character. 
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“During the past year,” W. R 
Lawrence, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, stated: “The executives 
of The Nashville Corporation have 
viewed with extreme interest the ex- 
cellent work accomplished by the mem- 
bers of the Nashville Management 
Club, and aside from their expression 
on these activities as individual and 
participating members of the Fore- 
men’s Club, they have been in a posi- 
tion to recognize the benefits which ac- 
crued to the company as well as to the 
club members.” 


Study of Code of Ethics Activated 
Interest 


Primary responsibility for active in- 
terest may be given to the supervised 
study of the Foremen’s Code of Ethics. 
Under able ieadership all members of 
management, professional and adminis- 
trative employees as well as super- 
visory, participated in group study in 
units averaging 12 participants per 
class. During four weekly meetings, 


each of two hours duration, a very 
liberal interpretation of the Code was 
obtained. Discussion of intent and ap- 
plication led to a common understand- 
ing of the problems faced by everyone 
in the field of management today and 
further promoted the sense of respon- 
sibility that must be recognized by 
those engaged in that medium. 


Therein lies the story. The desire to 
help others, formerly restricted more 
or less to shop application, extended 
into other fields. The will to “feel” 
became apparent. Activities entered 
seemingly became more successful and 
new ideas were put into effect. 


Past experience had shown manage- 
ment to be very appreciative of the 
opportunity to obtain some sort of 
practical aid in the way of training or 
coaching of their foremen or super- 
visors. For the third time the Club 
sponsored a Mid-South Conference of 
Management Men in an endeavor to 
supply this aid. Building a convention 
around problems encountered every 
day and in such a manner as to permit 
management men to actually partici- 
pate as individuals became the problem 
of the Convention Committee. Their 
efforts resulted in a most successful 
conference bearing the theme “Looking 
Forward in Management.” 


Discussion meetings under the di- 
rection of capable leaders were readily 
accepted with enthusiasm. Simulta- 
neous operation of each of four dis- 
cussions permitted delegates to attend 
three conferences of their choice during 
the day, subjects being “The Manage- 
ment Team of Tomorrow,” a panel; 
“What are National Plans for Foreman 
Training?”; “Present Day Opportunities 
for Supervision”; and “Foreman’s Code 
of Ethics,” a panel. A final analysis 
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indicated that of the 300 attendants 
from this and neighboring states a re- 
corded 80 per cent attendance at the 
sectional conferences was obtained. 

Semi-monthly tours of other plants 
in this area have done much to further 
the interest of club members in the 
problems of supervision. Detailed re- 
ports at regular monthly meetings by 
those who made the tours lend a basis 
for study, comparison and exchange of 
methods, trends and ideas. 

Sponsorship of educational tours 
through The Nashville Corporation 
plant was climaxed by Family Day 
when the families and friends of all 
employees were invited to an open 
house in which all processing and man- 
ufacturing facilities were open for in- 
spection. On display, in addition to 
items produced in this plant, were the 
products, models and pictures of com- 
modities produced in other AVCO divi- 
sions and subsidiaries. These were ar- 
ranged in an exhibit in such a manner 
as to provide employees and their 
guests with an opportunity to see and 


compare the manufacturing techniques 
involved in such a variety of enter- 
prises. 


Safety Campaign 

Perhaps no safety campaign in the 
City of Nashville or Davidson County, 
Tennessee, has been as far reaching as 
“Courtesy Week,” which is sponsored 
annually’ by the Club. This one week 
of safety is intended to inspire every- 
one to live and to let live, to be con- 
scious of their responsibilities as a 
driver and to think in terms of the 
safety of motorists and pedestrians 
alike. 

Through the cooperation of city, 
county and state patrolmen reports of 
courteous acts, identified by the driver’s 
license number, and unknown to him, 
are accumulated before a committee of 
judges selected by the local office of 
the American Automobile Association 
who make a daily determination of the 
most courteous driver. The person so 
honored is awarded a savings bond and 
a bronze plaque inscribed with his 





Fort Worth Management 
Club of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation Uses 
Annual “Review” As Sales In- 
strument In 1949 Membership 
Campaign. 
By Bob Vollmer 
Recording Secretary 


: report on 1948 activities was 
prepared to remind members of 
what they received during the year 
from their membership dues. It was 
distributed to each of the 650 members 
and, as well, to approximately 600 other 
Convair men who are eligible but who 
are not members. 

It was distributed simultaneously 
with the start of our 1949 membership 
campaign with the thought that with 
this tangible reminder of what bene- 
fits they received in 1948, they would 
be more receptive to membership in 
1949. 

Many other clubs may already be do- 
ing it, but if they are not, they may 
be interested to learn that for the sec- 
ond year the Convair Fort Worth Fore- 
men’s Club has made arrangements 
with Convair to handle membership 
dues in three separate installments 
automatically deducted from the mem- 
bers’ pay checks when this is author- 
ized by signature of the member con- 
cerned. This makes the dues much 
easier for members to pay and obtains 
for us many members who otherwise 
would be reluctant to put out the “cold 
cash” in one lump sum. This idea 
might benefit other clubs. 


To All Members: 
A Summing Up 


End of the year is always a time of 
summing up—of sizing up the year’s 
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Plaque awarded daily during Club's now 
widely hailed "Courtesy Week." 


name and the date of his award, this 
presentation being made by an offi- 
cer of the Club. Through the coopera- 
tion of the press, the honoree’s act 
and his picture are given public recog- 
(Continued Page 37) 


UNIQUE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
CONVAIR FOREMEN’S CLUB 


activities and accomplishments for what 
they may be worth in planning for the 
new year to come. 

For that reason, your 1948 president, 
Board of Control and committee mem- 
bers offer this brief report on a year 
that was one of the most successful in 
the history of the Convair Fort Worth 
Foremen’s Club. The reason is simple: 
the club had the active and enthusias- 
tic support of the corporation and of 
all levels of management. 

But you draw you own opinions. We 
merely remind you of the year’s events 





Membership 


The membership reached a total of 
more than 650. This is the highest 
ratio of members to persons eligible in 
the history of the club, and virtually 
every member participated in at least 
several of the club’s activities at one 
time or another during the year. 


Activities 


Those activities, too, were numerous. 
We won’t try to name them all here, 


a ull fh 


1949 officers of the Convair Fort Worth Foremen's Club shown in their first official meet- 
ing. Club had more than 650 members in 1948, expects to top 700 in 1949. Left to right, 
seated: J. J. Minton, corresponding secretary; C. Houp, Jr., vice president; Sam E. 
Keith, Jr., president; F. G. Bramlett, vice president; H. Counts, board of control; B. C. 
Simmons, treasurer; standing: Bob Vollmer, recording secretary; L. H. Allen, retiring 


president; J. F. Ringo, board of control; J. R 


R. D. Knowles, board of control. 


. Lock, NAF director; C. M. McCulloch and 
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but to present only a few of the high- 
lights: 


JANUARY: A special downtown street 
collection campaign by Foremen’s Club 
members which netted $2,186.45 for the 
March of Dimes fight against polio: 
monthly meeting at which B. A. Ho- 
dapp, president of National Association 
of Foremen, and I. M. Laddon, then 
executive vice president of Convair, 
spoke; special rates to members at 
three events, a concert by a Metropoli- 
tan Opera star and two ice hockey 
games 


FEBRUARY: Monthly meeting at 
which Dr. R. E. Jackson, of Denton. 
had members rolling in the aisles with 
his talk on “He Who Laughs—Lasts!”; 
and a special Convair section at the 


annual championship rodeo. 


MARCH: A Pre-Easter Dance at- 
tended by approximately 600 members 
and guests; monthly meeting at which 
members heard an expert on the sub- 
ject discuss “Human Relations”; special 
rates to members for ice hockey games; 
and a special Foremen’s Club project 
by which underprivileged youngsters 
in a slum-type area were provided 
with a baseball diamond and equip- 
ment, as well as playground equip- 
ment. 


APRIL: Monthly meeting at which 
national speaker from NAF headquar- 
ters spoke on “Loyalty”; a special Con- 
vair section at “Icecapades”; and spon- 
sorship of voluntary contributions by 
club members and other employees to 
a fund with which to aid two stricken 
Convair families. The family of J. C 
Stinebaugh, who was killed in an acci- 
dent, received $691; and the family of 
W. W. Sells, injured in the same acci- 
dent, received $251. 


MAY: Monthly meeting at which the 
principal address was by the president 
of the National Air Council, of New 
York City. 


JUNE: A club dance which was free 
to all members and their guests; Con- 
vair Foremen’s Club night for the Fort 
Worth Cats at La Grave field; and the 
monthly meeting at which a former 
army intelligence officer presented in- 
side information on the Berlin situa- 
tion. 


JULY: “You—the Builders,” discussed 
by John B. Honts at the club’s monthly 
meeting. 


AUGUST: A hoe-down western-style 
barn dance—free for club members and 
guests at Pioneer Palace. 506 attended. 


SEPTEMBER: Special rates and a 
Convair section at the Texas League 
play-offs; “Southwestern Football” dis- 
cussed by T.C.U. coach at monthly 
meeting, in addition to film showing 
Southwest Conference grid games. 


OCTOBER: The “Civic Night” club 
meeting at which the chamber of com- 
merce president spoke. 


NOVEMBER: The biggest club meet- 
ing of the year—and bigger than any 
for several years. Attendance of mem- 
bers plus supervision who are not 
members totaled 820. Speaker was La 
Motte T. Cohu, president and general 
manager of Convair, who spoke on 
“Teamwork.” Entertainment provided 
by Al Clauser and his “Oklahoma Out- 
laws” plus a square-dancing exhibition 
called by Cal Moore. 


DECEMBER: Foremen’s Club awards 
committee announces details of a $500 
scholarship to be awarded to encourage 
talented high school students to con- 
sider aircraft industry as a career; club 
sponsors collection of fruit, candy, nuts 
and funds used to put on a free Christ- 
mas party for an estimated 250 young- 
sters of the Good Will Center area 
(Note: 750 are enrolled as members of 
the center, but space available limited 
attendance to 250 neediest cases.) 


Other Club Services 

In addition to other activities in 
which members participated, certain 
services were offered by The National 
Association of Foremen, with which we 
are affiliated. These include, of course, 
use of the traveling NAF librarv by 
which books on self-improvement are 
made available to members at only the 
cost of postage; the subscription to 12 
issues of “Manage,” official NAF maga- 
zine; the benefit of two NAF speakers 
for meetings; and other information 
and educational material serving to as- 
sist the club in its principal purposes 
of helping management men to im- 
prove themselves and of raising the 
standing of supervision as a profession. 


Conclusion 

This, then, is at least a part of what 
has happened in the Convair Fort 
Worth Foremen’s Club in 1948. It 
couldn’t have been done without the 
enthusiastic support of those mentioned 
in the first paragraph; the corporation 
and all supervision. 

To the corporation and to all mem- 
bers, I wish to express the sincere ap- 
preciation of the officers, the Board of 
Control and the committee members 
for making this fine record possible, 
and to wish the new officers success in 
their every undertaking in order that 
the club in 1949 will enjoy an even 
more fruitful year. 


L. H. Allen, President 


Preventing accidents is like eating. It 
would be much easier if we could eat 
one big meal, then not be bothered 
with food for a week or more. 

And what a relief it would be just to 
cover all safety matters in one big 
push, then forget safety for a while. 

But hunger and accidents keep us on 
our toes steadily. We have to eat every 
day, or we get into trouble. We have 
to guard against hazards and unsafe 
work habits constantly—or we pay 
for it! 

Whether we like it or not, that’s the 
way it is—safety is a job for every day 
and for every person.—Safety News 


Men of 
Management 





| eg of the successful growth of 
the NAF in the Buffalo area has 
been due to men like Alan H. Thomp- 
son, works manager of Pratt & Letch- 
worth Company, Inc., an organization 
almost as old as the city itself. 

Alan’s entire business career has 
been spent with one company. He 
joined P & L as a foundry clerk and 
checker in 1922, at the age of 17. After 
spending some time there and in the 
general office, he was made chief clerk 
in time-keeping and payroll. From 
there with his qualifications it was but 
a step to employment manager and di- 
rector of personnel. This carried, be- 
sides the personnel work, all the neces- 
sary details with labor relations. 

It was here that “Tommy,” as he is 
affectionately known by all employees. 
commenced to be called in handling 
personnel problems in various local in- 
dustries. This in turn was of inestim- 
able value when he became a director 
In the NAF, as it gave entree to most 
of the Buffalo establishments. 

It was in the winter of 1946 that 
Alan, after studying the NAF, sold his 
company and confreres on the organi- 
zation and that spring their Club “1848” 
was organized, winning the coveted 
Zone “D” Award, the first year. 

Last year, recognizing his great value 
from a human relations standpoint, as 
well as his more than 25 years foun- 
dry experience, Alan Thompson was 
made works manager. 

When Alan Thompson was first made 
a director by the NAF, there were five 
NAF management clubs in the Buffalo 
area. Three years later there were 12 
clubs with close to 1200 members. 

Besides these activities, Alan is 
chairman of the Personnel Group Divi- 
sion 2, Steel Founders Society of 
America and vice president of the Per- 
sonnel Group of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Buffalo. 
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CLUB'S “OPERATION SANTA CLAUS” 
TOP FORM IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


FORT WORTH—Prompted by good 
will—and operating on the theory that 
unything which tends to make for the 
better man also necessarily must make 
for the better foreman—members of 
the Convair Fort Worth Foremen’s 
Club in December took it upon them- 
selves to see that Santa Claus called 
upon more than 250 youngsters who 
otherwise wouldn’t have had much of 
a Christmas. 

The project was promoted by Sam 
E. Keith, Jr., who was 1948 chairman 
of special events and who since has 
taken over as president of the 650- 
member club for 1949. 


“God Bless America...” 


Foremen and thousands of other Con- 
vair employees in the gigantic Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Fort Worth Division contributed gen- 
erously. All they needed was the 
chance. Candy, fruit, nuts, toys and 
hundreds of dollars in cash rolled in 
by the barrels-full. 

Under Keith’s direction, huge “socks” 
were filled with the candy, fruit and 
nuts. With the money contributions, 
toys were purchased in sufficient quan- 
tities to assure that each and every 
one of the 250 kids would receive three 
or more individual gifts. 

Remaining funds were used to pur- 
chase equipment which all the chil- 
dren can use throughout the year at 
the Goodwill Center. This equipment, 
especially valuable since there is no 
park nor playground in the area, in- 
cluded a “Tarzan” set for swinging, 
climbing and so on, boxing gloves, 
ping-pong outfits, tennis sets and tennis 
rackets, horseshoe pitching sets and 
other such outfits. 

With the assistance of officials at the 
community center, the stage was set 
for “Santa Claus” to make his visit a 
week before Christmas. Youngsters 
from four months to sixteen years 
jammed into the large recreation room. 
The children sang Christmas carols 
while they waited for Santa. Keith, 
meanwhile, was next door cramming 
himself into the Santa outfit and don- 
ning the whiskers. 

Finally, loaded with toys and fol- 
lowed by six of Santa’s helpers (also 
members of the Foremen’s Club), Santa 
stamped into the room. 

The reaction of the poorly clad 
youngsters—the whooping and _ holler- 
ing and yelling and whistling—more 
than repaid Santa and his helpers for 
the little effort they had exerted. Santa 
moved among the children, talking 
with almost each one of them indi- 
vidually, before starting distribution of 
the presents. 

When Santa had made certain that 
each child had three or more gifts of 
his own to take with him, there was 
more than one moist eye visible as 
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Santa and his helpers stood at the door 
to bid each youngster good night with 
the ever-moving notes of “Silent 
Night.” 

To complete “Operation Santa Claus,” 
the club followed up to make certain 
that all club members and all the 
other thousands of Convair Fort Worth 
employees learned what had been done 
with their contributions. 

Bob Vollmer, the club's public rela- 
tions chairman, and Chief Photogra- 
pher Fred E. Carlile attended the 
party to obtain a full report and to 
make photographs of the event as it 
took place. A news story written by 
Vollmer and one of the photographs 
made by Carlile gave a complete ac- 
count in the next morning’s Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, thus serving also to in- 
crease respect for Convair, for the club 
and for the individual members in the 
community in which they live. 

But Sam Keith summed it up: “Op- 
eration Santa Claus did us a hell of a 
lot more good than it did anybody 
else! We wouldn’t have missed seeing 
those kids’ faces when they saw Santa 
Claus—even if we’d had to give up 
our own Christmas!” 





UNITED AIR LINES CHICAGO SU- 
PERVISORS CLUB—Departmental su- 
pervisors of United Air Lines got a first 
hand report on commercial banking 
and its relaticnship to the transporta- 
tion business when J. B. Fitzer, assist- 
ant cashier of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., recently spoke be- 
fore the Airline’s Chicago Club. 

Fitzer explained methods by which 
large amounts are transferred between 





Speaking before airline executives is J. B. 
Fitzer, assistant cashier of Continental Illi- 
nois Bank & Trust Company, at meeting of 
United Air Lines Supervisors Club of Chi- 
cago. Seated is R. F. Ahrens, United's vice 
president (personnel) who introduced 
speaker. Photo by United Aid Lines. 


various companies, such as the pur- 
chase of planes by one company from 
a manufacturer without exchange of 
the actual money. He also discussed 
the many banking services available 
today to small businessmen as well as 
large corporations and told about the 
large amount of banking business 
which is done via air mail. 

The meeting was one of the regular 
get-togethers of the airline supervisors. 
At each of its meetings an executive of 
another company addresses the group 
to discuss up-to-date business proce- 
dures and techniques used in his par- 
ticular company. United supervisors 
believe this exchange of ideas with 
other large organizations enables them 
to do a better job. . 


QUEENS COUNTY FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—The Club held its second an- 
nual Ladies’ Night at the Queens 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Long 
Island City, N. Y., December 13, with 
an attendance of 200 people. 

The Reverend Charles C. Noble, 
Dean of Hendricks Chapel at Syra- 
cuse University, addressed the gather- 
ing on “Building Inner Defenses.” 

There was dancing to Arthur Pietro’s 
orchestra after the dinner and the ad- 
dress.—John Szabo. 


NATIONAL TUBE SUPERVISOR’S 
CLUB—Since taking office last Sep- 
tember, officers of the National Tube 
Supervisor’s Club at Gary, Ind., have 
presented their fellow club members 
a series of meetings and special events 
that has maintained a high attendance 
and keen interest in the Club’s activi- 
ties. Those officers installed last Sep- 
tember were—E. Hadberg, president; 
L. Klausman, executive vice president; 
M. Schmidt, secretary; C. Falconer, 
treasurer; and five area vice presi- 
dents: J. K. Gunnett, H. Tomb, V. 
Erickson, M. Cavalier, and W. G. 
Thorpe. Installation night was further 
spotlighted by an impressive address 
by Kenneth G. Yost, former NAF staff 
speaker. 

A picnic at Marquette Park started 
the year off with a bang—200 mem- 
bers, their wives and families, spent 
a thoroughly enjoyable day relaxing 
and having fun. This was followed by 
an “Old Timer’s Nite” in October at 
which W. A. Jayme, general superin- 
tendent, presented service awards to 
Geo. Griffiths (35 yrs.), Elmer Lenz 
(30 yrs.), Herb Cox (25 yrs.), M. 
Cavalier (25 yrs.), Geo. Kay (25 yrs.), 
and Wm. O’Neill (25 yrs.). 

A combined Christmas party and 
dance was held in the new V.F.W. 
building December 15. The large at- 
tendance and splendid arrangements 
were a result of the excellent work by 
Bob Miles and his “Ladies Nite” com- 
mittee. 

The high-light of the year was the 
Kiddies Christmas party held at the 
Y.W.C.A. on December 18. Cartoon 
movies, refreshments, and Santa Claus 
(Charlie Nyholm) made it an after- 
noon the kids (and parents) will long 
remember. Chairman of this very suc- 
cessful party was Harry Leonard.— 
Marty Schmidt. 
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Honoring Joseph T. Stanford, manager of the Chicago Terminal of Illinois Central Railroad, 
upon his recent retirement after 49 years of railroading achievement. Left to right: Henry 
Peters, assistant freght agent and president of Illinois Central's Chicago Supervisors’ Club; 
F. K. Stanford, trainmaster of Vicksburg and son of Joseph T.; Mr. Stanfard; A. R. Shaw, 
trainmaster at Chicago and Club past-president. 


STANFORD HONORED BY 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL MEN 


CHICAGO—When Joseph T. Stan- 
ford laid down his responsibilities as 
terminal manager of the Chicago Ter- 
minal of Illinois Central Railroad to 
retire on November 30, he left a record 
for achievement difficult to surpass. 
Mr. Stanford did so well in the cam- 
paigns for improvement on the termi- 
nals and divisions where he worked 
during his long career that he needed 
several showcases for trophies. Under 
his leadership, his divisions won the 
president’s cup for outstanding service 
records in 1930, 1932, 1937, 1942 and 
1944. His divisions were also awarded 
the fuel conservation trophy in 1940, 
1941, 1943 and 1948. 


His railroad career of 49 years (45 
on the Illinois Central) was lauded at 
a dinner held in his honor at the South- 
moor Hotel by the Chicago Supervisors’ 
Club in December. Well over 200 mem- 
bers of the club, plus ranking officers 
of major departments and a group of 
men and women from his office at- 
tended to bid him farewell and wish 
him many years of enjoyment of his 
leisure. 


C. R. Young, director of personnel, 
served as master of ceremonies. 


During the program General Man- 
ager S. F. Lynch added another trophy 
to the series by presenting Mr. Stanford 
with the Duggan Fuel Conservation 
Trophy, awarded to the Chicago Ter- 
minal for its top performance among 
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terminals during the test month of Sep- 
tember, 1948. 


Vice President C. F. Duggan remi- 
nisced of his relationship with Mr. 
Stanford over the years. “Most of the 
time he was sent to places on the rail- 
road where there was a difficult job to 
do, and he always came through. His 
judgment was always excellent.” 


KINGS COUNTY FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Control presided over by L. 
E. Larson, president, future  activi- 
ties were discussed. Program for our 
dinner meeting on January 18 at the 
Park Vanderbilt in Brooklyn is one 
we feel will be outstanding. The 
General Electric Company will pre- 
sent General  Electric’s Employee, 
Community, and Union Relations Pre- 
sentation to supervisors. This isa 
declaration of General Electric Com- 
pany’s policy in the three fields of 
employee, community and union re- 
lations. A 16 M. M. sound, colored 
movie entitled “Let’s Ask Bill” points 
out to management how G. E. has sup- 
plied Bill, the worker, with a satisfy- 
ing job and also how G. E. has fallen 
short of this objective. Individual 
papers covering fields of Opinion Re- 
search, Community Relations, Union 
Relations, and the New Profession, il- 
lustrated with colored slide films, will 
also be presented. Presentation will 
be completed with movie of C. E. Wil- 
son, president of G. E., charging each 
member of management with respon- 
sibility of employee relations. 

On or about February 1, the Kings 
County Foremen’s Club is sponsoring 


a class in “Effective Speech and Per. 
sonality Development” under tutelage 
of a well qualified professor of this 
subject from a local university. The 
classes will be held one night a week 
for 12 weeks and will be open to mem- 
bers of our and affiliated NAF Clubs, 


Looking to the more distant future, 
our membership will be urged to make 
plans for “The Greater New York 
Area Conference” to be held Satur. 
day, March 26. A program is being 
arranged for bigger and better confer. 
ence panels, dinner and_ entertain- 
ment. E. A. Valet 


GRAYSON ADMINISTRATIVE CON- 
FERENCE—Kris Kringle rode into the 
town of Long Beach December 17. 
Merry Old Kris landed his reindeer in 
the Empire Room of the Wilton Hotel, 
amid the cheers of a festive group of 
Grayson Administrative Conference 
members and their guests. The gala 
occasion was the annual Christmas 
party, anticipated each year by all 
G.A.C. members. Approximately 100 
members and guests participated amid 
decorative surroundings that lent a 
holiday spirit to the atmosphere. 

Following a dinner, which challenged 
the taste of the connoisseur, a lively 
entertainment was enjoyed by those 
in attendance. Santa Claus distributed 
individual gifts by name and a draw- 
ing for the door prizes was held. 
Everyone left the party with a feeling 
of good fellowship and the spirit of 
“Peace on Earth”. The Grayson Ad- 
ministrative Conference is anticipating 
a year of extensive activity and wish 
their fellow NAF clubs good fortune 
in 1949.—Joe McMillan. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
MANAGEMENT CLUB (Brush Divn.) 
—The Club departed from it’s plant 
discussions to devote its December 
meeting to sports. 


Eddie Adams, of our Baltimore Colts, 
was on hand with motion picture films 
of two Colt’s games. He led a gen- 
eral discussion, giving informal de- 
scriptions of the players, and the inside 
story of the games. 





Baltimore Colts’ Eddie Adams tops sport's 
night program of management group at 
Brush Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
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HONORED GUESTS were wives of members at Blaw Knox Division Foremen's Christmas party in 
Pittsburgh. Shown are Mrs. E. Keim, Mrs. R. Weyman, Mrs. F. Bennett, Mrs. P. Hay, Paul Hay, Mrs. 
R. W. Lalen, Paul Heneghan, Mrs. A. Goetz, Santa” Richard Sprucebank, Mrs. A. Zigan. Highlight 
was staged when Club President W. G. White opened his surprise package. Mrs. White appears 
startled—Program Chairman Frank Pribanic amused. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVN. FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—The second annual Christmas 
party was held December 11 at Hotel 
Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, with wives 
of members as honored guests. About 
150 were present and enjoyed dinner, 
entertainment and dancing. Dick 
Sprucebank impersonated Santa and 
distributed grab bag gifts to each. A 
highlight was a live duck which Bill 
White, Club president, received in his 
surprise package. 

Frank Pribanic acted as chairman 
for the Program Committee which kept 
things moving. 

Our next event will be held at the 
same place on January 8—will be a 
joint dinner meeting with the Dravo 
Corporation Supervisor’s Club. Bob 
Waddell, former football coach at Car- 
negie Tech, is the scheduled speaker 
and will talk on “The United States of 
1949.”—-M. E. Olson. 


OLSON RUG COMPANY SUPER- 
VISOR’S CLUB—December proved a 
very busy one for our organization. 
The regular meeting gave us an en- 
tirely new set of officers. This was in 
keeping with our policy of giving as 
many of our members as possible a 
chance to acquire experience as offi- 
cers. The election results show: Ed- 
mund Higginson as our new president; 
Harold Dohra, vice president; Elmer 
Pendarvis, secretary; George Formella, 
treasurer, and Frank Kaduk sergeant- 
at-arms. Installation will be held at 
our January meeting when our new 
president will announce committee 
chairmen. 

A film entitled “By Jupiter” was 
shown, based on the theme, “Smile and 
the World Smiles With You.” It 
showed how both a good humor and an 
irascible personality can be contagious. 
It gave us all something to think 
about. 

A special meeting was held during 
the month, due to the fact that Paul 
Palfyn, our 1948 sergeant-at-arms, was 
extremely fortunate in a pheasant 
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hunting excursion, and donated the 
birds to our club. The pheasant dinner 
was helped along by entertainment 
furnished by the company. We en- 
joyed a talk on supervisory problems 
by Captain Nicholson of the Texaco 
Company. 

We wound up the year with a huge 
Christmas Party for the employee’s 
children, followed by a dance for the 
older group. This was sponsored by 
the Olson Rug Company, as far as the 
financial end was concerned, and the 
Supervisor’s Club took care of all the 
details with Harry Sikorski, program 
chairman, acting as the guiding influ- 
ence throughout. Mr. Walter E. Olson, 
president of the company, and Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Heckel, vice president, were 
introduced, and gave a very nice talk. 
—Earl F. Jarvis. 


NATIONAL WORKS FOREMEN’S 
CLUB—The Club-sponsored football 
contest between the Lorain, Ohio and 
the McKeesport, Pa., high school teams 
was a real success. The occasion was 
made one of civic importance and the 
game has been given the title “Pipe 
Bowl” game and is to be repeated each 
year, alternating between the two 
cities. We believe this spirit will do 
much to cement our two National Tube 
foremen clubs and extend the coopera- 
tive idea to other groups, many of 
whom we know do meet at combined 
meetings, such as Dravo and Blaw- 
Knox. 

Our regular November meeting fea- 
tured as guest speaker Dr. Foster B. 
Snowden, member of a 14-man com- 
mittee appointed by the Federal gov- 
ernment to survey educational possi- 
bilities for the GIs in occupied areas 
of Europe. 

We are now gathering data for our 
contribution to the “Round Table.” 

As a note of interest I would like to 
report that approximately 30 super- 
visors of our Christy Park Works, Na- 
tional Tube Company, were invited to 
join our organization commencing 


January 1. This is a sister plant in our 
community and due to their present 
size, reduced substantially following 
completion of munition war contracts, 
we felt it would be wise to let them 
come in with us and enjoy the splen- 
did associations and activities of our 
group.—Byron L. Parke 


ARMCO FABRICATING DIVISION 
FOREMEN’S CLUB—Twenty-nine 
foremen completed a training program, 
“How to Conduct a Safety Meeting” in 
November. 

The foremen met in groups of six for 
three meetings and, under the direction 
of the training advisor, discussed the 
proper procedure for holding a safety 
meeting. 

Each foreman prepared for his next 
safety meeting with his crew and put 
on a practice session before the group. 
The group then offered suggestions, 
criticisms, etc. for improvements. 


ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORA- 
TION FOREMEN’S CLUB—This Club 
at The Wallace Barnes Company Divi- 
sion in Bristol, Connecticut, presented 
its first Educational Course of the 1948- 
49 season with the record enrollment 
of forty-four members. 

The Educational Committee, headed 
by William Moeller, obtained Harold 
B. Reid, sales manager, as the instruc- 
tor. The course was entitled “Sales 
Methods and Organization Plus the 
Advertising Policies That Govern 
Them”. 

The course was held in Barco Hall 
and began November 8. It consisted 
of four consecutive Monday night 
classes that usually exceeded the one 
hour allotted time. Attendance aver- 
aged well over 90 per cent and en- 
thusiasm with which it was received 
was pleasing to the leader and the 
Committee. 

Mr. Reid has had a wide experience 
in the spring industry and his style of 
speaking held the attention of every- 
one.—Ralph Weeks. 
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FOREMEN’S CLUB OF WORTH- 
INGTON (Buffalo)—Our Club held 
their annual Christmas Party Decem- 
ber 18, for members and their wives or 
sweethearts. A good crowd of 118 at- 
tended. The program included dinner, 
the singing of carols, motion pictures 
and dancing. The ladies were given 
Christmas corsages as well as favors 
and a good time was had by all. 

Our January meeting will be “Man- 
agement Night.” The program includes 
dinner, a speaker in the person of A. 
C. Ross, Buffalo Works manager and 
entertainment, all furnished by man- 
agement. 

For February, NAF has promised an 
outstanding speaker.—Carl Kaufhold 





THE MONSANTO SUPERVISORS’ 
CLUB (Queeny Plant)—We installed 
officers for 1949 at a dinner held at the 
Forest Park Hotel, St. Louis, January 
5. The officers are: Elmer Bartman, 
supervising engineer, president; Sam 
Urban, area supervisor, first vice pres- 
ident; Dominic Danna, production su- 
pervisor, second vice president; Robert 
Nellums, Research Dept. superintend- 
ent, secretary; Sam Hilliard, store- 
keeper, treasurer. 

Gaston DuBois, a former vice presi- 
dent of Monsanto, was principal speaker 
and his inforative and entertaining 
talk was enjoyed by approximately 170. 

Robert Sibley, retiring president of 
the Club, acted as installing officer 


Scenes during National Tube Supervisors’ Club's (Gary) two holiday events: Ladies’ Night 


and Children's party. 
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and gave his report on 1948 activities 
In this report he brought out the fac 
that the Club had 142 members out of 
242 people eligible—Mazx Taber. 


ALUMINUM ORE _ FOREMAN’s 
CLUB—We held our third annual elee. 
tion of officers at the Company plant 
cafeteria, January 3. The evening’s 
activities were concluded with a de. 
licious barbecue. 

New officers elected: Robert J 
O’Connor, president; W. Henry Leek 
vice president; Elmer Holshouser, sec. 
retary and Barney Yockey, treasurer. 
Newly elected to board of control were 
W. R. Bean for three years, J. R. Fox 
for two, Eugene Adams for one year 

Retiring officers are W. R. Bean. 
president; R. J. O’Connor, vice presi- 
dent; L. B. Mischke, secretary and P 
V. Mullane, treasurer.—R. J. Scharbert 


G. EDWIN SMITH SHOE CoO. FORE- 
MEN’S CLUB—Our annual Christmas 
party was held December 16, with en- 
tertainment provided by the Johnny 
Murphy Dancing School. 

Our club officers are Roy Sessor, 
president; Wm. Follmer, vice president: 
Paul Davis, treasurer; Donald Fenner. 
secretary; Louis Baumbush, chairman. 
Entertainment Comm. 

In addition to regular meetings our 
club has held its own educational 
meetings twice monthly the last quar- 
ter of the year, when sixteen club 
members spent nearly 200 man hours 
in class room work. Subjects dis- 
cussed were varied such as time study, 
our union contract, case studies on 
labor law. 

We of the club, our company and the 
president of our organization are quite 
proud and pleased with the things ac- 
complished by this newly organized 
group during the past year. We wish 
to thank the National Association for 
all of the many helpful things they 
have contributed to make our club 
successful.—Paul Owens 


A little girl went to see the president 
of the bank and explained that her 
girl’s club was raising money, and 
would he please contribute. 

The banker laid a dollar bill and a 
dime on the desk and said, “Take 
whichever one you want.” 

The little girl picked up the dime and 
said, “My mother always taught me to 
take the smallest piece.” However, 
picking up the dollar bill also, she 
added, “But so I won’t lose this dime 
I'll take this piece of paper to wrap it 
up in.” 





Believing his seniority rights had 
been ignored, a workman went to the 
foreman to complain that a younger 
man had been given a job to which he 
felt entitled. He demanded to know 
why his 20 years of experience had 
been overlooked. 

“My dear sir,” said the foreman, 
“you really haven’t had twenty years of 
experience. You have had only one 
year’s experience 20 times.” 
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from page 9 


plan, to dream, to create, to venture, 
and to have and to hold.” 

Our forefathers did not turn to the 
government in Washington for help. 
for guidance or for security when 
plagued by the hard problems of their 
time. They did their own thinking. 
their own planning, and solved their 
own problems. For their sake and the 
well-being of our nation, it is well that 
they did. It is well that they did not 
trade their freedom, with all its trials 
and tribulations, for what so often is 
proffered as security. 

Once people begin to trade their 
freedom for what they are deluded to 
believe is governmental security, then 
they start treading the path of social- 
ism; they abandon faith in themselves 
and place it in the individuals who con- 
trol the government. 

When a people start turning to their 
central government for the solution of 
their individual and local problems, in- 
stead of working them out themselves, 
they swap a measure of their freedom 
of action for what they imagine is a 
measure of security. 

When a people turn to their govern- 
ment for financial support they are by 
implication asking the government to 
do their thinking and planning. By 
inference, they say that they cannot 
think and work their way out of their 
difficulties, so they turn to the people 
in government to do it for them. 

There are certain functions which the 
government should perform for the 
general welfare of the people, but 
thinking and planning and supporting 
the people do not come within that 
category. If we are afraid to stand on 
our own individual and community re- 
sources, if we are afraid to meet the 
problems of our time, as did our fore- 
fathers in their day, but instead cry 
out to Washington to rescue us, then 
we are going to lose that precious heri- 
tage of freedom which has been handed 
down to us. 

We should be on guard against the 
temptation to trade our freedom for 
the hollow security which we imagine 
a government can provide. A govern- 
ment cannot give the people security. 
Only the people themselves can pro- 
vide security by production, by thrift, 
and by resourcefulness. The only thing 
a government can give the people is 
what it TAKES from the people. The 
government does not produce anything. 
It merely spends what the people pro- 
duce. The government is a consumer 
of wealth; not a producer as some 
would have us believe. 

What I have said here does not em- 
body anything that is new to you. It is 
largely re-statement, in a little differ- 
ent language perhaps, of the basic fun- 
damentals of government to which all 
of us subscribe. But we need to repeat 
from time to time what freedom really 
means to us as a people and as a na- 
tion. 

It is easy to lose sight of these things 
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and to take them for granted, just as 
we take freedom for granted. 


Freedom Does Not Come Cheaply 


But freedom can be lost. It has been 
lost before. The process of losing it 
evolves slowly, almost imperceptibly. 

We should always remember that 
freedom does not come easily or 
cheaply. It cannot be traded off today 
and recovered tomorrow. History re- 
cords the grim fact that the pathway 
of freedom is covered with blood, sweat 
and tears. As good citizens it is my 
job and your job to see that we do 
not trade off our freedom for a mess of 
contaminated porridge temptingly gar- 
nished as security. 

To safeguard freedom we should: 

1. Register and vote in all elections. 

2. Interest and inform ourselves in 

the functions and activities of the 
various governments. 


3. Suggest, commend and criticise 
our governments to the extent our 
judgment may dictate. 

4. Resist the temptation to trade 

freedom of action for artificial se- 

curity. 

Accept the responsibility of solv- 

ing local problems rather than 

turning to Washington for the 
answer. 

6. Remember that whatever the gov- 

ernments spend they must first 

take from the people, and that 

The more the governments spend, 

the less you and I have to spend 

on ourselves and our families. 

It is our responsibility to see that the 
good things of life which have come 
to us as a result of freedom are pre- 
served and protected for our children. 
Ours is a grave responsibility, but if 
we shirk it, we and our children face 
graver consequences. 


uo 





Associated Spring Corporation Foremen's Club of Bristol, Conn., sends this photo of those 
participating in their course in “Sales Methods and Organization Plus the Advertising Polices 


That Govern Them." 


Club Member Harold B. Reid, sales manager, conducted this course 


as part of their 1948-1949 educational program. 





If all the years of service (1127) of these members of the Mirro Foreman Association (Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin) were placed end to end, thy would extend back to 822 A. D., which is 
another way of saying "considerable service." The service record was duly noted at their 
November meeting in connection with their Company's (Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Co.) fiftieth anniversary. Early day conditions in their industry were recalled by several old 


timers. 
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Recreation occupies an important place in the Armco organization. Here Mr. Hook, who 
shoots a good game of golf, plays in an Armco plant tournament. 


from Page 7 


the sum of the average conditions that 
exist in individual communities. 

“That conditions which make for 
human unrest and unhappiness must 
be remedied largely by each commu- 
nity for itself. 

“That industrial stability is  in- 
fluenced very greatly by civic condi- 
tions. 

“That industry should support every 
constructive agency in the community 
to help to make it as strong and as 
much of an influence for good as pos- 
sible.” 

Too frequently management fails to 
realize that the eyes of the organiza- 
tion are constantly watching our pro- 
duction methods and the service ren- 
dered our customers as an indication of 
what they (the employees) may expect 
from the hands of their company. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
if the highest business standards are 
not used in our dealings with our cus- 
tomers and if we should attempt to 
“slip something over” on those who buy 
our goods, this will be observed by our 
employees and we will lose the re- 
spect and confidence of those whom we 
expect to have confidence in us? 

What do I mean by taking the mys- 
tery out of business? Just this: The 
vast majority of people, whether they 
work solely with their hands or their 
heads, have neither by education, 
training or experience been able to 
grasp the real meaning of the words 
Capital, Surplus, Invested Capital, 
Profits, Dividends, Gross Earnings, Net 
Earnings, Overhead, Depreciation and 
innumerable other words descriptive 
of vital factors entering into present 
day business. 

To the average individual there is a 
mystery surrounding all these things 
that breeds suspicion and opens the 
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door to the false prophet and the agi- 
tator. 

We are too timid in advocating the 
capitalistic system, especially in view 
of the fact that it is the only system 
which has stood the test of time and 
which can properly reward individual 
initiative, ability and ambition. 

The first capitalist was he who first 
spent less than his income, or before 
the time of money, consumed less than 
he produced. When a man spends less 
than he earns we are accustomed to 
refer to his savings as representing 
thrift. He is a capitalist to the extent 
that he accumulates savings. 


Five men join their savings and or- 
ganize a little company. For their 
money they receive stock certificates; 
the certificates represent the capital 
stock of the company and are the ac- 
cumulated thrift of five men. 


The little company may be success- 
ful and through careful management, 
spend less than it receives, and thereby 
accumulate savings in the same man- 
ner as the individual or group of indi- 
viduals. Remember that in determin- 
ing the savings of a company, such 
items of expense as depreciation must 
be considered because depreciation is 
spending money in the form of “wear 
and tear.” These company savings may 
be used to buy more brick, mortar, 
machinery, etc., and shown on the 
books of the company as surplus. This 
surplus, being in the form of bricks, 
mortar, etc., cannot be divided among 
the stockholders, so they are given 
stock certificates to represent their 
share of this accumulated thrift of the 
company. 

Five thousand people can just as well 
join their savings as five people, in 
which event you may have a large cor- 
poration with a large capital, repre- 
senting the accumulated thrift of many 
people. Stop nine out of ten men 
whom you might meet on the street 
and ask them what surplus is and they 


would probably answer “cash in bank” 
These same nine men, if they read in 
the paper that the U. S. Cracker ang 
Crumb Co. has earned $100,000 last 
year, would conclude that this $100,009 
represented cash paid to the stock. 
holders. 

A determined effort must be made 
to clearly explain the relation that 
wages and production per man bear to 
costs, company success and continuous 
employment. Men are square and the 
vast majority of the workers want to 
do right and in my opinion, will quickly 
respond to a square deal. It is there- 
fore the responsibility of our industria] 
leaders to devise plans whereby the 
rank and file can secure from those in 
whom they have confidence and who 
from knowledge and experience are 
qualified to talk, a clear and simple 
explanation of the problems of busi- 
ness as they relate to financing, produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Whip the soap-box orator with facts 
placed in the hands of “the man on 
the job.” You may properly say to 
me: “That’s all fine talk, but how are 
you going to do it?” 

It would be foolish for me to pre- 
scribe a plan that would bé suitable 
for all organizations. Mills, factories 
and offices have character and manner- 
isms just as do individuals. What 
might work in one plant might not be 
suitable at all for another organization. 
It is not the form but the principle that 
is important. 

Any plant that provides a proper 
contact between those who manage and 
those who do not have management 
functions, will be satisfactory as long 
as there is a genuine desire to co-oper- 
ate on the basis of true Christian prin- 
ciples. ... 

If you have not been willing to take 
the time and make the necessary sacri- 
fices to present to the organization the 
facts with reference to the problems of 
management and the fundamental eco- 
nomics of business, be a good sport and 
don’t whine if these same men listen 
to a false prophet. 

We cannot hope to win the confidence 
of employees unless we prove to them 
that management realizes its respon- 
sibilities and will see to it that they 
do receive a square deal. 

In conclusion I want to leave a 
thought with you which to me seems 
to be most beautifully expressed in this 
little poem—and expressed so much 
better than I can possibly say it to 
you. 

It is entitled: 


NOT UNDERSTOOD 


Not understood, we move asunder, 
Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years. We marvel and we wonder 
Why life is life, and then go to sleep— 


Not Understood. 


Not understood, we gather false impressions, 
And hug them closer as the years go by. 
‘Til virtue oft seems to us transgressions, 
And thus men rise and fall, and live and 
die— 
Not Understood. 
Not understood, poor souls with stunted 
vision 
Oft measure giants by their narrow gauge, 
The poisoned shafts by falsehoods and deri- 
sion 
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Are oft impell’d ‘gainst those who mold the 
age— 
Not Understood. 
Not understood, we make so much of trifles, 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied 
slight 


Has oft destroyed friendship years in making 
And on our souls there falls a chilling 
blight 


Not Understood. 


Not understood, how many breasts are 


aching, 
For words of sympathy. Ah! yes, today, 
How many hungry hearts are breaking. 
How many noble spirits pass away— 
Not Understood. 


Oh! God, if men could see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot see, 
Oh! God, if men could draw a little nearer 
To one another, they’d be nearer then to 
Thee— 


And Understood. 

The foregoing is taken from an ad- 
dress “Win The Confidence of Employ- 
ees By Taking The Mystery Out Of 
Business” given by Mr. Hook before 
The Ohio Bankers Association. The sig- 
nificant point about it is the fact that, 
while it presents objectives which nu- 
merous executives are talking about 
today and others are doing something 
about, it was a “going” concept of Mr. 
Hook and his associates a quarter cen- 
tury ago. The address referred to was 
given in Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 17, 
1922.—Editor. 


Strange Case 


from Page 18 





He was quickly answered by the 
calm man on the porch. 

“Sure, I am a capitalist. So are all 
of you here. Many of you own prop- 
erty, don’t you? Today, I noticed that 
one of your foremen came out here to 
see me in a rented car. The owner 
of that car is a capitalist, also. Just as 
he invested in an automobile, my 
friends and I invested in a machine— 
for the purpose of renting it out. It 
was strictly a business proposition.” 
The crowd became restless and the 
speaker continued. 

“We bought stock in your company, 
so that the company could use our 
money to buy that machine. Last 
weekend, we took our machine back— 
left in its place those stock certificates 
in a paper envelope, because we were 
no longer getting our rental fee from 
that machine! Why weren’t we getting 
our rent? Because rising costs of many 
kinds in your company took so much 
money there was nothing left to pay 
the rent! Costs of maintenance, ma- 
terials, and wages, all went up—espe- 
cially wages, and they went up out of 
proportion to other costs. Now, we are 
forced to rent our machine to somebody 
else, or to sell it for scrap. We need 
our money the same as you need yours. 

“You have called me a capitalist. I 
have admitted being one. Are you, too, 
not capitalists when you put your 
money into a savings account to secure 
interest? Are you not a capitalist when 
you buy a life insurance policy?’ Are 
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you not a capitalist when you rent a 
room in your home? Sure, I am a 
capitalist. We are practically all cap- 
italists in America.” 

The firm, sensible words continued, 
and I sensed a wave of understanding 
permeating the crowd. 

“Now I admit, as part owner of that 
machine, that I should not take a higher 
rental out of available earnings than is 
reasonable—neither should you take 
more money as wages than is reason- 
able. Unfortunately, the cost of main- 
tenance and materials is largely be- 
yond our control. But, you and we 
should get together—decide on our 
rightful shares, if we are to continue 
to do business with each other. And, 
here and now, I state before you our 
willingness to get together with you 





men to decide how much should be 
paid to you in wages and to us as rent. 
Goodness knows, we’d rather rent that 
machine to you fellows who are famil- 
iar with its use!” 


Well, that’s about all of the story. As 
in any other case where business deals 
are made, a lot of cooperation and give- 
and-take was necessary. The men got 
together with the owners of the ma- 
chine — figured on who-should-get- 
how-much—came up with an answer 
fair to everybody concerned. 

That brand new, 200-ton machine is 
back in the plant, now, right where it 
used to be. And I’ll say this—all of us 
understand now a lot better than we 
did before, just what part both work- 
ers and stockholders play in American 


Industry. 
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New officers of Monsanto Supervisors’ Club (J. F. Queeny Plant, St. Louis): Dominic Danna, 
second vice president; Sam Urban, first vice president; Elmer Bartman, president; Robert 
Nellums, secretary; Sar Hilliard, treasurer. 
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Doing a job for better community and public relations, the Briggs Management Male Chorus 
is heavily booked by such groups in the greater Detroit area as veteran hospitals, Kiwanis 
Clubs, NAF Clubs and similar organizations. Congratulations to their sponsors, the Briggs 
Management Club, and to the boys of the chorus. 
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Foreman John Klamo, of Armco Steel's Electrical Construction put- 
ting on practice safety meeting. Left to right (standing): John 


Klamo and Cecil Kindred, training advsor; 
Paul Smalley (Pipe Finishing), Boone Darrell (Pipe Machines), 
Alden Jackson (Fitting Shop), George Perry (Inspection). Twenty- 


(seated): Foremen 


nine Armco foremen in November completed training in "How to 


Conduct A Safety Meeting.” 


Common Law 


from Page 10 


classification of each individual job 
was made to determine the require- 
ments of that job in terms of training, 
skill, responsibilty, effort and working 
conditions. The study took two years. 
When it was finished the company and 
the union agreed on a definite number 
of job classes. Each job was assigned 
to a group under one of those classes 
and there was just one standard hourly 
rate of pay corresponding with each 
job. 

To a great many workers, this meant 
a raise. But some old employees were 
found to be drawing a higher rate than 
was now standard for their particular 
jobs. And it was agreed that these em- 
ployees would continue to draw the 
same “out-of-line” pay as long as they 
held the same jobs. Ed was one such 
man. Jim was another. 

All this was a little too complicated 
for Jim to accept. Besides, he was 
human, and the grievance committee 
continued to think he could win. On 
its advice, the local union appealed the 
case to a higher representative of the 
company and the international union. 
Although the company man was known 
as fair-minded, the union was unwill- 
ing to accept even his friendly “no” in 
Jim’s case. The argument went on up 
to the “Supreme Court.” 

This, the last phase in the new sys- 
tem of industrial justice, is beyond any 
question of prejudice. The “court” con- 
sists of either one or three men. Where 
one arbitrator decides a case, he is 
chosen by mutual agreement of the 
company and the union. Where there 
are three “judges,” one is paid by the 
company, one is paid by the union and 
the third—selected by both as impartial 
—collects half his pay from each side 
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and presides as chairman of the ses- 
sions. 

A lawyer perhaps, a retired judge, a 
college professor, or just a plain citizen 
with an open mind, the impartial chair- 
man may not know very much about 
steel. But his two colleagues, both of 
whom have been in steel since they 
out-grew knee breeches, can explain 
any technical point that may puzzle 
him. 

Jim’s case was heard in the custom- 
ary way by this Board of Conciliation 
and . Arbitration, with written briefs 
from each side first and then argument. 
And the Board wrote its decision in 
such clear and simple language that 
Jim understood and accepted it. 


Any system of justice would soon 
break down if its decisions consistently 
favored one side. Jim had a weak case. 
Bill had a strong one..... 


Bill was a roller-helper in the hot 
mills department of a sheet mill. His 
next promotion, if he had stayed on the 
job, would have been to the position of 
roller. But work in the department 
was slack and Bill told the superintend- 
ent he wanted to lay off a while. He 
would like to go to California and look 
around. Maybe he’d get a job and see 
how he liked it there. If he didn’t like 
it, he probably would be back. 

While Bill was out in California, a 
promotion came up. It went to the next 
man in line. And then Bill wrote that 
he was coming home to take his old 
job. 

When Bill got home, he heard about 
the promotion and insisted he had a 
right to that. The boss figured Bill was 
lucky to get his old job back, much less 
a better one. Besides, he (the boss) 
had handed out the promotion and 
whatever he did now, someone was go- 
ing to blame him for handling things 
badly. 


New officers of Newark Production Council of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company (Newark Paint Division) for 1949 (left to right): 
John Rodgers, secretary, Robert Tiefenthaler, president, Ralph 
Harding, vice president, and Theodore Marsh, treasurer. Photo 
by Crawford & Keating. 


Bill filed a formal grievance, and won 
his case. It turned out that, under the 
contract, the rules of seniority were de- 
termined by the custom in each indi- 
vidual plant. Bill never had severed 
his connection with his company. Tech- 
nically, he was an employee on layoff 
status. According to the rules of sen- 
iority practiced in his particular plant, 
he was a candidate for promotion even 
while he was in California. He had 
a perfect right to it if he wanted it. He 
did want it and he got it. 

Through test cases like those of Jim 
and Bill, a code of common law for the 
conduct of American industry is taking 
shape. The decisions of these voluntary 
labor ‘courts” are a growing file of 
precedent for quick, fair settlement of 
any disputes that may arise. More and 
more complaints are, in effect, being 
answered in advance. Leafing through 
past decisions, many a union man or 
management representative finds the 
answer to some baffling question: some 
human issue not altogether clear in the 
cold language of a legal contract. 


In one steel plant where the indus- 
trial justice experiment has been run- 
ning about two and a half years, the 
results are remarkable. From January 
1937 to September 1945 there were 40 
work stoppages and wildcat strikes 
Since September 1945 there have been 
none. All grievances that might have 
grown into strikes were ironed out 
peacefully according to the new “law.” 


In this same plant, of the cases settled 
in 1947, not one went all the way up to 
the “Supreme Court.” In about two- 
thirds of them, higher management of- 
ficials upheld the decision of a foreman. 
These decisions were accepted as fair 
by union representatives. In the re- 
maining third of the cases, higher man- 
agement ruled against the foreman and 
for the worker’s argument. 
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Not bad? The record is considerably 
better than that. Only one in four or 
five “gripes” ever reached the status of 
a formal grievance. 

This new method of settling disputes 
has a wide significance. It means 
smoother, more efficient production. It 
is one more concrete answer to those 
who fear democracy will not work. 
Case by case, in simple words spoken 
by practical men, a solid foundation is 
rising for industrial peace. 


Nashville Club 
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nition as are the names of those deserv- 
ing honorable mention. Staternents by 
the law enforcement agencies indicate 
that the influence of “Courtesy Week” 
extends far beyond the period when 
awards are given. 


Boosting Sugcestion Plan 


A welcome innovation was an addi- 
tion to the Company’s Suggestion Plan. 
Each month the employee submitting 
the outstanding suggestion is an hon- 
ored guest at the regular monthly 
meeting and is invited to explain in 
detail the working characteristics of 
his suggestion. This idea has given 
supervision an inner view of the mer- 
its of the suggestion system and has 
furthered their interest in the sugges- 
tions of their employees. 

In order to alleviate some of the ab- 
senteeism occasioned by the annual 
rush to obtain automobile licenses the 
Club sponsors a service whereby li- 
censes are secured for all employees 
who wish to avail themselves of this 
service. Handled department-wise and 
accumulated for group purchases, this 
service has reduced the amount of time 
lost to a bare minimum. 

In the field of entertainment the 
spring and fall dances are memorable 
occasions since they bring together the 
wives and friends of club members. 
The ladies on “Ladies’ Night” are guests 
at the dinner which precedes an eve- 
ning of dancing. It is here and at the 
annual picnic that acquaintances are 
widened, where informality lends itself 
to a better understanding of fellow em- 
ployees. 


Sponsor Emergency Appeals 

Sponsorship of the various emer- 
gency appeals such as Red Cross and 
Community Chest has been undertaken. 
The results of such concerted action 
have been gratifying and have dis- 
tributed a heavy burden formerly car- 
ried by a few people. 

The spirit of giving lends itself to 
the Christmas Season. Through the 
medium of a local charitable organiza- 
tion sufficient funds are provided so 
that a needy family may have a “Merry 
Christmas” with food and clothing for 
all and toys for the children. 

Every effort is made to have an in- 
teresting program at the monthly meet- 
ings. Speakers, recognized for their 
knowledge of supervisory, local or 
world events are regular guests. Mov- 
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ing pictures of sporting events, inter- 
esting processes and activities take 
their regular turn. Initiations also 
have their frolicsome and serious as- 
pects. 

Participation in these and other ac- 
tivities is encouraged by an annual 
award granted to that member who is 
chosen by a committee of his fellow 
members as the most active and out- 
standing for the year. The “Outstand- 
ing Member Award” consists of an en- 
graved scroll°and a savings bond and 
reflects a year of noteworthy activity. 

“The activities of a strong Foremen’s 
Club,” quoting Mr. Lawrence, “extend 
through all community life and consti- 
tute, perhaps, the best public rela- 
tions possible. Thus, the management 
team is welded together more firmly 
because of benefits to the community 
over and above strict business rela- 
tionships.” 

Extra-curricular! There is no other 
word to take its place. And the activi- 
ties provide just as much enjoyment 
and satisfaction as do athletics, debat- 
ing and the innumerable activities un- 
dertaken by the student to whom the 
word would normally apply. 


... Looks at Profits 
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they are receiving a fair share of 
them; 

(2) are for American competitive sys- 
tem above all others, but believe 
that their group actions are de- 
signed to improve rather than to 
cripple our system. 

I certainly agree with your state- 
ment “. . . the plant foreman to be 
management’s best bet to bring under- 
standing and encouragement to so 
many workers who are bewildered by 
the present day propagandism from 
many different sides.” It is a tremen- 
dous responsibility for American fore- 
men and one that they must find ways 
to undertake—not simply because they 
feel obliged to do so for the Company, 
but because they have a personal stake 
in our system and are in the most 
strategic position (much better than 
the head of the Company) to do some- 
thing about it. 

If the assumption in (2) above is 
correct, foremen must be sufficiently 
familiar with our economic workings 
to point out to their men those actions 
which weaken rather than strengthen 
our system. To achieve this end they 
must possess facts, for if our objectives 
are the same (a strong American com- 
petitive system), then a clearer under- 
standing based upon facts will do a 
much better job than slogans or gen- 
eralizations. 

In the case of Mr. White’s point, 
many of us still have faith that em- 
ployees are all interested in a stronger 
economic system, just as are foremen 
and executives. Therefore, they are in 
the market for factual information 
which will help them to understand 
when their group. activities are 
strengthening that system and when 
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they may be weakening it. The finan- 
cial statements are important factors 
in presenting such facts if rendered in 
such a way as to make them under- 
standable to others than accountants, 
a problem which The American Eco- 
nomic Foundation is exploring with 
proper vigor today. 

Your interest in MANAGE as a me- 
dium for open discussion of these prob- 
lems is very much appreciated. 


Cordially yours, 
Editor. 





Before signing a receipt for his pay 
check, the young man was handed a 
company form slip with the wording: 
“Your salary is your personal business 
—a confidential matter—and not to be 
disclosed to anybody else.” 

He read it carefully, shielded the 
paper with his hand, and wrote: 

“I won’t mention it to anybody. I’m 
just as much ashamed of it as you are.” 
—McCall Spirit 


When the white men first discovered 
this country, the Indians were running 
it. There were no taxes. There was no 
debt. The women did all the work. And 
the white men thought they could im- 
prove on a system like that.—The 
Briggs Assembler 

















So, | get a swell new sled for Christmas . . . 
and what happens! We're going to 
Florida for the winter! 
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NAF CALENDAR 


Feb. 7 Management Unity 
thru 11 Seminar ann nnn OUTOlt 
Mar. 5-6 NAF Bowling Classic Detroit 
Mar. 17. Board of Directors 
18 Meeting Tulsa 
Mar. 19 Regional Conference _________ Tulsa 
Mar. 19 Area Regional 
Conference Newark, Ohio 
Mar. 21 Management Unity 
thru 25 Seminar _._... Dayton 
Mar. 26 Regional Conference New York 
Apr. 2 Regiona! Conference Chicago 
Sept. 22, 26th Annual Convention, 
23-24 National Association of 
Foremen .Detroit 





... Give and Take 
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becomes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. In art, in literature, in 
music, in industry, the reward and the 
punishment are always thus. If his 
work be mediocre, he will be left alone. 
If he achieves a masterpiece, it will set 
a million tongues awagging. The little 
world continued to protest that Fulton 
could never build a steamboat, while 
the big world flocked to the river 
banks to see his boat steam by. Long, 
long after a great work or a good one 
has been done, those who are disap- 
pointed or envious continue to cry out 
that it can’t be done. 

To the thinking man or woman there 
is satisfaction in the feeling that one 
is needed, that there is a place to fill 
and a task to accomplish. We were 
chosen because another had faith in us 
and our ability. We keep the job as 
long as there is work to do and this 
is done satisfactorily. 

The next step is in the nature of a 
dividend, for promotions are hoped for 
and appreciated—as recognition of past 
performance, as new opportunity or 
added responsibilities. In the Army 
there is a name for it. A “certificate 
of eapacity” is given when the soldier 
is trained and has passed his exami- 
nations for the post higher up and that 
position is occupied by another. In 
case of expansion or need, the man 
with the certificate is ready for a grati- 
fying promotion. How true this is also 
of the man in the industrial army. 

The following excerpt is taken from 
a business service that comes across 
my desk. The thought expressed also 
has apt application to foreman leader- 
ship: 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS NEED 
PERIODIC OVERHAULING 


“A going business concern resembles 
in many respects an automobile engine. 
It runs along from day to day, often 
for a long period, without visible 
change or apparent need of repairs. 
Yet no matter how well designed or 
well built an engine is, or how well it 
seems to function, there are always 
maladjustments gradually accumulat- 
ing. Carbon collects in valves and cyl- 
inder heads, bearings and piston rings 
gradually become worn, and connect- 
ing rods work themselves loose. In 
spite of conscientious care of lubrica- 
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tion, friction takes its toll in time. Ul- 
timately some part of the machine gets 
so bad that its failure becomes obvious 
and a major repair job becomes nec- 
essary. 

“A business organization is like that. 
Even when it seems to be going along 
all right, maladjustments tend to de- 
velop. Internal friction often accumu- 
lates—unobserved by the boss—until it 
reaches serious proportions. Leaks and 
losses result from growing carelessness 
here and there. Functions perfunc- 
torily performed tend to become me- 
chanical until the original reason for 
what is done has been forgotten. Per- 
haps circumstances have changed, and 
that original reason has ceased to exist. 


“Even executives are not proof 
against the virus of inertia. We all 
yield to it more or less. Inertia is the 
force that keeps us going in the direc- 
tion we have been traveling unless, and 
until, some other force turns us aside. 
Changes may have taken place in the 
use of your product, in the method of 
marketing it, in the technical processes 
of producing or packing it. Are you 
up-to-date in these matters, or has in- 
ertia caused you to neglect adjustments 
that you should be making? 

“The sales department is not exempt 
from the danger of getting into a rut. 
Salesmen get into a routine and be- 
come too easily satisfied with doing 
fairly well. The effort to please cus- 
tomers tends to relax, especially if 
business seems to be improving. 


“A wise man gives his motor a good 
overhauling from time to time, even 
before it develops any obvious defect. 
This may result in the discovery of 
leaks and defects that he does not sus- 
pect, and result in improvements that 
may be worth many times their costs.” 


Capital And Labor Interdependent 


Let’s take our foreman leadership all 
apart and after getting all the sand 
out of the gears, the worn parts re- 
placed, let’s lubricate it with sympa- 
thetic, constructive, human understand- 
ing. Let’s give it a break. By con- 
stantly and intelligently servicing the 
machine, let’s avoid a costly rebuilding 
job or perhaps a still more costly re- 
placement. 

Labor and capital, which are only 
other names for employee and em- 
ployer, all down through the ages have 
been in more or less strife. How un- 
reasonable and futile this seems when 
you consider that they are entirely 
interdependent on each other. It is 
only when the rights of both are equi- 
tably served, when they as reasonable 
human beings will sit down around the 
table and adjust their differences, and 
then both go to work, that industrial 
peace will come. What an opportunity 
this makes for foreman leadership. If 
the foreman has the confidence and re- 
spect of his management and his men, 
what a power for good he can be in 
this field. Perhaps this is the oppor- 
tunity for foreman leadership to em- 
blazon its name on the stone of mem- 
ory, so that future generations of fore- 
men, as they pass by, may read and 


ponder, and perhaps thus be stimulateg 
to do likewise. 

The foreman of the present day has 
a much greater responsibility than jp 
the past. The old type foreman ruled 
by brute strength. He very seldom 
won the confidence of his men; in fact, 
probably did not try to. The indi- 
viduals of his group that survived, sur- 
vived largely because they could not 
be bluffed, but stood up to their fore. 
man as physically strong. Mental at- 
tainments received scant consideration. 
This old type foreman dug his own 
grave and has been buried in it. Thank 
heaven that today we are beginning to 
be guided in all of our thoughts and 
actions by the fact that we are al] 
fellow human beings working together. 

We spend by far the greater part of 
our waking hours at our work. What 
is more reasonable then, than that we 
make every effort to be happy and 
satisfied in our work. If foremen wil] 
constantly keep this in mind, they can 
make their own lot and that of their 
group much happier and more satis- 
factory. Their example will stimulate 
their followers to effort in this diree- 
tion. This might become an endless 
chain, productive of immeasurable re- 
sults. 

There are many things that the fore- 
man can do and say, little things that 
cost relatively nothing in time or ef- 
fort, but that have, as time goes on. 
a growing value to those in his group, 
both individually and_ collectively. 
Sensing some obligation, they then be- 
gin to pay back in kind. This makes 
for a fine harmony, begets loyalty and 
cooperation. Such a group will follow 
their foreman wherever he leads, be- 
cause in their minds there is no ques- 
tion but that he is their leader, and 
they wholeheartedly and honestly de- 
sire to follow such a leader. 

As foremen, let’s give, not in degree 
of the reward we may expect, but be- 
cause it is our honest desire to give. 
Let’s give from a knowledge and con- 
sciousness that we are all fellow 
human beings working together. Then 
our “take” will be beyond our greatest 
expectations. 

Let’s give that we can take. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man, traveling a lone highway, 

Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim, 

For the sullen stream held no fears for 
him, 

But he turned when he reached the 
other side 

And builded a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man!” cried a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with 
building here. 

Your journey will end with ending day 

And you never again will pass this 
way; 

You have crossed the chasm deep and 
wide, 

Why build you a bridge at eventide?” 


And the builder raised his old gray 
head, 
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“Good Friend, on the path I have 


come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 


4 Youth whose feet will pass this way; 
This stream which has been as naught 
to me, 


To that fair-haired boy may a pitfall 


be; : oe : 
He too, must cross in the twilight dim, 


Good Friend, I am building this bridge 
for him.” 


motivation to do the job well. 
ing impression has been made. 
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A last- 
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Al and Fred compare notes during 
their train ride back to Detroit and go 
over the plan of operation which they 
intend to follow. They agree it will be 
a joint report and presentation and de- 
cide that the first thing Monday they 
will try to get together with Bill Jones. 
This is the first step in a carefully de- 
veloped plan of action. The train pulls 
in on time and they take leave of each 
other. 

“So long, Al, ’'ll see you on Monday.” 

“Right Fred. Give my regards to 
your family and bring them over some 
time.” 


Once more we see three men in the 
executive offices of a Detroit plant. Bill 
Jones, the general manager, Al and 
Fred are seated comfortably around a 
table. For just a second, Bill looks at 
the other two and is puzzled by the 
friendliness in their expression—their 
complete ease. He starts off with “Well, 
how did you fellows enjoy your week’s 
vacation?” 

“What do you mean vacation, why 

..’ The two men speak at the same 
time. 

“Excuse me Fred,” says Al, “it looks 
like we’re a little excited. You start 
off and then I’ll carry on.” 

“Thanks Al, but I think maybe we’d 
better do this as we planned it before. 
You kick it off.” 

“Okay. Here goes. First Bill, Fred 
and I want to thank you for giving us 
the chance to go to Dayton. It’s the 


hardest week we have ever put in but 
we wouldn’t give up one minute of it. 


It was a real eye opener. They kept 
us on the jump from morning to night.” 

“You fellows suddenly act like bosom 
pals,” interrupts Bill. “It’s sure dif- 
ferent from the last time you were in 
this office. What in the world hap- 
pened?” 

The two men exchanged knowing 
glances and then Fred takes up with, 
“T guess for the first time we really got 
to know each other, Bill. Besides we 
think we’ve got something bigger than 
both of us to pull us together.” 

“You’re talking in riddles, fellows. 
Now start over again and tell me what 
went on in Dayton.” 

“Okay, Bill,” continues Al, “I know 
it sounds kind of screwy but Fred and 
I have done a lot of thinking this last 
week and feel we’ve got something big 
that’s going to help every management 
man in the plant—and we mean every 
management man including you and 
the rest of the front office—do a better 
job. For a whole week we have had 
the idea of a smooth working manage- 
ment team taken apart and put to- 
gether and we think we can make it 
click in our company.” 

“Whoa, you're going pretty fast 
again,” says Bill. “Did you fellows 
make up any kind of a report that I 
can look over?” 

“Yes,” remarks Fred. “We wrote a 
joint report, including recommenda- 
tions for our setup. Here is a copy. 
And we also have a 20-page mimeo- 
graphed summary of what went on 
during the week which you can read 
if you want a complete picture of the 
daily events.” 

“That’s fine,” continues Bill. “I have 
a lot of confidence in you men and I 
know the rest of the foremen will be 
affected a great deal by what you fel- 
lows think, say and do. What do you 
propose to do now?” 

Al starts again. “First we wanted to 
go over the whole deal with you since 
you sent us down to the Seminar. We 
want to find out whether you believe 
these things, which we’ve learned and 
would like to try out, are sound. For 
example, we feel that a management 
club would help a great deal in elimi- 
nating a lot of our problems. We think 
everyone has a stake in it including 
you, the first line foreman, engineering, 
the office, etc. But we’ve got to be sure 
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that top side is sincere. If everyone 
felt like Fred and me, there’s no limit 
to what we can do in the plant—pro- 
duction, costs, quality, salaries or any- 
thing else. It’s a natural...” 

For ten minutes Al goes on, speaking 
sincerely and laying out his impres- 
sions to Bill. When he stops, Fred 
picks up and fills in the points that Al 
has missed. When they are finished, 
Bill smiles at them and says: “I was 
behind this thing from the start but I 
didn’t want to force anything on the 
foremen in our company. You can be 
positive that Ill back any plan like 
this 100 per cent.” 


“That’s all we wanted to know,” 
reply the other two. “Now what do 
you think of our proposed plan of ac- 
tion to bring a management club into 
effect?” They propose such steps as 
reporting to the organization of fore- 
men now in effect in the plant on what 
went on during the week in Dayton; 
sending additional men to the Seminar, 
including the officers of the existing 
organization and a representative of 
top management; talking to key indi- 
viduals and small groups of men in the 
plant so that they can all have the facts 
and ask questions; developing a strong 
nucleus of men who have the whole 
story and then calling a general meet- 
ing for the purpose of deciding on the 
formation of a management club at 
which time an NAF representative 
would tell the NAF story. 

Bill calls in the industrial relations 
manager and other men of his staff and 
the discussion goes on for most of the 
morning. When the meeting breaks 
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Welcome to the new Tacoma 
Management Club whose 
charter is here shown being 
presented to Archie Matthew, 
president, by NAF West 
Coast Manager Roy Bell. 
Justice Matthew Hill of the 
State Supreme Court is shown 
making the principal address 
at the presentation dinner— 
NAF Director Paul De Faccio 
of Seattle seated at speaker's 
right. Other officers of the 
71 member (13 companies) 
Club are Ed Allen, vice presi- 
dent; Ted McCulloch, secre- 
tary; Pat Patterson, treasurer. 


up, Al and Fred go back to their de- 
partments and Bill dictates a letter to 
NAF. 


National Association of Foremen 
321 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: 


If I hadn’t seen, with my own eyes, 
what transpired in my office this morn- 
ing, I wouldn’t believe it. A few weeks 
ago, two men, with bitter personal feel- 
ing between them and what I thought 
was a warped attitude toward the in- 
dustry in general and our plant in par- 
ticular, were in my office. At my re- 
quest they were going to Dayton to 
attend a Seminar. I took this action 
because a mutual friend of ours had 
recommended it to me. They had been 
with the company for a long time and 
I thought they might enjoy a week 
away from home and maybe feel a 
little more kindly toward me and the 
company. 

Today these same men were in my 
office. What in the world did you do 
to them? They actually want to help 
us do some of the things we have been 
working toward for years but never 
were able to get through the outer 
crust. They talk like management men. 
They think like management men. I’m 
pleased immensely with the results and 
I'll boost NAF and the Seminar to 
anyone. 

Gentlemen, I commend you on your 
work. 


Sincerely yours, 


William Jones. 





More Produced By Less 


Agricultural development in the 
United States has been attended by a 
continuous rise in each farm worker’s 
productive capacity. At the time of 
the nation’s birth more than 90 per 
cent of the population worked on 
farms, producing a scant surplus for 
the small minority living in cities and 
towns. In 1944, less than 20 per cent 
of the population was on farms, and the 
large agricultural output of that year 
was produced by 15 per cent of the 
nation’s labor force. 

More food and raw materials at 
lower costs, produced by fewer farm 
families is the corollary of increasing 
efficiency in equipment and farm tech- 
nology on small as well as large farms. 
(“Agriculture in an Expanding Econ- 
omy”— a CED Research Statement). 


Arbitrator or Mediator? 


Arbitration and mediation confuse 
many people. The words often are 
used indiscriminately. A good general 
distinction has been published in the 
CED Digest by Douglass V. Brown, 
professor of Industrial Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He says: 

“An arbitrator decides issues and 
renders judgment; a mediator tries to 
harmonize differences and bring about 
a meeting of minds.” 
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bility and emphasizes the “dignity of 
plain hard work.” 

Mr. Wieland was born at Sandusky, 
Ohio, in 1895. Enlistment in the Army 
in 1917, where he served overseas as 
machine gun officer, interrupted his 
university career at Ohio State. 

In 1919 he joined the Continental 
Bank of Chicago, but soon became an 
advertising copywriter. Later he was 
manager of the merchandising depart- 
ment for the Hearst Newspapers in 
Chicago. 

In 1924 he joined General Motors 
Export Division in New York and dur- 
ing the ensuing eight years served as: 
assistant to the president; assistant and 
then managing director of G. M. Inter- 
national, Denmark; managing director 
of G.M. Near East in Egypt; European 
sales manager, in London; managing 
director of G.M. in Berlin and director 
of domestic and export sales for Adam 
Opel, Russelsheim, Germany. 

He returned to America in 1933 to 
become general sales manager of G.M. 
Export Division, later vice president in 
charge of sales. Again in 1937 was 
made regional manager abroad, for the 
Far Eastern area, and subsequently for 
Europe and the Middle East. 

In 1946 Mr. Wieland joined Willys- 
Overland as vice president in charge of 
distribution — became executive vice 
president in 1948. 

You are always welcome in the 
pages of MANAGE, Mr. Wieland. 


Mr. W. F. Little, member of the 
board of directors and general super- 
intendent of The Upjohn Company, 
speaks the foreman’s language. We 
hope he considers this a compliment 
since that is the way we feel about it. 
The fact is, when his article first came 
in, your editor thought he had found 
one of those foremen he has been 
searching for who was willing to give 
full expression to a foreman’s ideas. 
We hurriedly wrote him and inquired 
of his position—it was general super- 
intendent. Later, we learned he is on 
the board of directors. Even our brief 
previous introduction at the NAF con- 
vention in Philadelphia had given us 
no obvious impression of his executive 
management status. 

The fact is, Mr. Little has served 
in many supervisory positions for 
more than 45 years. He started with 
Upjohn in 1900 in the Tablet Depart- 
ment of which he became the head in 
1903. In 1927 he became assistant 
general superintendent, member of 
the board in 1929, and general super- 
intendent of production in 1943. 

He has as deep an interest in em- 
ployees as in foremen. He was active 
in the organization of the Kalamazoo 
Foremen’s Club in 1920, long since af- 
filiated with the NAF, and he happily 
reports as to that club: “We now have 
a membership of over 650.” 

Thanks for your thoughts embodied 
in this month’s article “Foremen 
Leadership Is Give And Take” and 


we hope you will “drop in” again soon 
to “talk things over” with us in these 
columns. 


Mr. J. C. Staehle, director of indys. 
trial relations of Aldens, Inc., empha. 
sises the importance of determining 
whether training projects pay thei 
way in his “Your Training—A Prog 
Or A Loss Item.” We feel that such ap 
attitude is extremely important. He 
presents an outline of his Company’; 
manner of determining the answer, 

Mr. Staehle has occupied his pres. 
ent position for eight years, before 
which he was office manager for 17 
years. Author of “Successful Yoy" 
and other papers, he is past presiden; 
of the Office Management Association 
of Chicago; member Executive’s Cly 
(Chicago); member of Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management; American 
Management Association; Industria] 
Relations Research Association. 

In a recent address before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, Mr. Staehle observed that 
“business men have lost their flair 
for showmanship, leadership and in- 
spiration. They have become so steeped 
in figures and reports that they have 
forgotten the human leadership quali- 
ties that develop future leaders and 
executives.” 

While he does not explore this point 
in this issue, there is considerable basis 
for his conclusion as to many leaders, 
including foremen. Each of us wil] 
know whether we should take a quick 
glance in the mirror in this respect. 

“Come in” again, Mr. Staehle, and 
many thanks. 


Mr. L. A. Rosenthal, foreman at The 
Electric Products Company, Cleveland, 
gives us his thinking about the fore- 
man’s role in dealing with a certain 
apathy and lack of understanding of 
our profit-motivated system. Exchanges 
of correspondence between him and 
your editor are included as of possible 
interest. We prefer these actual ex- 
pressions of viewpoint from foremen 
about their management problems to 
hypothetical case studies and problems 
posed by professional writers. In fact 
we have been insisting upon them. 

Mr. Rosenthal was born in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, in 1898, where he at- 
tended elementary and high school. 
After attending the University of Vir- 
ginia for a year, he was employed for 
three years at the Schenectady plant 
of General Electric Company. He came 
to Electric Products in 1925 and has 
been with them since except for a 
period in California 1944-46 because of 
ill health. He is respected in his com- 
pany for his combination of unusual 
organizing ability with a rare under- 
standing of human nature. 

Thanks, Foreman Rosenthal, for your 
interest and we shall look forward to 
later contributions. 


Mr. Alfred H. Sinks, a free-lance 
writer, gives us a view of the new labor 
“courts,” developing in the Steel In- 
dustry, and in a very practical and 
readable manner in his story “A Com- 
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mon Law For Labor.” It deals with 


grievance procedure. 

Mr. Sinks is well known for his pres- 
entations in such general publications 
as READER’S DIGEST, COLLIER’S, 
and THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
His article on this subject comes to us 
through the courtesy of John Lear, 
managing editor of STEELWAYS. 


Mr. Ray Monsalvatge of the NAF or- 
ganization has been a previous con- 
tributor to MANAGE. In the fantasy 
which he has developed for this issue, 
the idea is the thing which counts. 
Oftentimes an important premise or 
principle can gain a firmer mooring in 
our minds if it is expressed in the 
ridiculous instead of the conventional 


manner. 
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State University; Doctor of Commer- 
cial Science by Oglethorpe University. 
He is a member of the Corporation of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He is a past president, former chair- 
man of the board, and now is honor- 
ary vice president and director of The 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


In 1938 he was appointed by the late 
President Roosevelt as a member of 
the American Mission which studied 
labor conditions in England and 
Sweden and again, in 1941, as a mem- 
ber of the Labor-Industry Conference 
(from which grew The National War 
Labor Board) and he served as chair- 
man of the employer members. 

President Truman appointed him to 
the Joint Labor-Management Confer- 
ence in 1945; and in 1948, Defense Sec- 
retary Forrestal named him chairman 
of the Civilian Commission to study 
Armed Services Pay. 

Mr. Hook is a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board and 
is chairman of the Labor Policy Com- 
mittee of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, U.S. Department of Commerce. He 
served our government in many other 
capacities, especially during the war. 

Interested in American youth, he 
was active in the Boy Scouts of 
America movement including member 
of the National Council; at present is 
chairman of the Board of Junior 
Achievement. 


His directorships in American corpo- 
rations are numerous. 


Father: “Get up John. When Abra- 
ham Lincoln was your age do you know 
what he was doing?” 

Son: “No, I don’t. But I know what 
he was doing when he was your age.” 


Jock was cashing a check at the bank. 
After watching the clerk count out the 
money Jock recounted it once, twice. 
Then when he did it the third time, the 
clerk inquired: “Is your money cor- 
rect?” 

“Aye, just,” Jock replied. 
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We, the readers” 
<< 
poe 


Editor: 


The corresponding editor of our Club 
has requested me to do the following: 
(1) Take an assignment on the 11th 
and beat a deadline in Dayton 
by the 12th. 
(2) Write an article for printing in 
the magazine MANAGE. 
(3) Be sure and do it. 
I therefore enclose these articles in 
the hope that you are short of fill-ins 
for the February number. 


Leonard Scott, Secretary 
Foremen’s Club of Buffalo Branch 
American Brass Company 


“L-o-v-e that man!”—Editor 


Editor: 


I like the January issue of MANAGE. 

With all the discussion on corporate 
taxation now current, don’t you feel 
that our readers would be interested 
in an article entitled “Taxes—Who 
Pays Them—And How Do They Affect 
the Individual.” I have in mind some- 
thing that could be written over the 
signature of a corporate tax expert 
from some nationally known corpora- 
tion. If you question the average indi- 
vidual in industry I think you will dis- 
cover that his knowledge of corporate 
taxation is confused. Now that Wash- 
ington is back at work the newspapers 
are going to be filled with the pros 
and cons of taxation, which at best is 
a very complex subject. 

If there is any meat in this sugges- 
tion chew on it, if not toss it into the 
discard. 


Roy Bryant 
Durkee Famous Foods 
Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y. 


We'd like to “chew” on this one. 
Shall see what we can do. Thanks.— 
Editor 


MANAGE Magazine: 


Please change the address of my 
MANAGE subscription. 


Old Address . . . 85 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


New Address _34 Jaffa Tel Aviv Road, 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


Sugarman, Joseph 


We don’t think you’re going to like 
the “weather” over there.—Editor 


Editor: 

Four months ago an American girl 
who had worked as a Russian spy for 
the Communists during the war, re- 
turned to the faith of her American 
fathers, confessed her whole history, 
threw herself upon the mercy of the 
American people and American courts, 
and revealed the intimate story of her 
treachery as a traitor to the American 
way of life. 

Elizabeth T. Bentley had been a war- 
time courier for a Communist spy ring,. 
hustling back and forth from New York 
to Washington to Chicago, trying to get 
information for the greatest enemy of 
free men the world has ever known. 
She now describes herself as a con- 
fused liberal and testified that she had 
become interested in Communism be- 
cause she felt that she should do some- 
thing about bad conditions in this 
country which do exist and cannot be 
denied. 

Miss Bentley said, and I quote, “I 
grew up to womanhood without be- 
coming acquainted with American gov- 
ernment. This fault I think runs all 
through our educational system.” Now, 
Miss Bentley was educated. She went 
through grammar and high school and 
graduated in 1930 from one of the most 
important and highly rated women’s 
colleges in the east, later earning a 
master’s degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She had a liberal arts course and 
majored in English, which she later 
taught, along with French and Italian 
and courses in history, including Amer- 
ican history, and she certainly knows 
how our government functions or she 
would have been of no use to the Com- 
munists working to destroy us. 

What, then, did she really say to us 
in her statement that she had “grown 
to womanhood without becoming ac- 
quainted with the American govern- 
ment.” She meant exactly this: at no 
point in her education did she receive 
illumination of the American philoso- 
phy of political and economic freedoms 
to enable her to understand and appre- 
ciate the basis of American life. 

She had never clearly accepted or 

clearly refused to accept the American 
way of life. She did not renounce the 
American way of life as the regimented 
Marxist does, but Elizabeth Bentley 
abandoned it without knowing or real- 
izing that she was doing so. 
' Few educators deny that formal 
teaching at all levels from kindergarten 
to magna cum laude, has been woefully 
deficient in the teaching of the funda- 
mental philosophy of the freedom way 
of life. Men with a simple fundamen- 
tal belief in God brought into being 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights, de- 
signed to serve us—not to rule us. 
From this Constitution and Bill of 
Rights have come our bundle of politi- 
cal and economic freedoms. These are 
in teachable form. 

American industry today has the op- 
portunity and most surely has a full 
measure of responsibility for building 
an understanding of the American eco- 
nomic and political philosophy and 
building zealots for freedom and pro- 
viding yardsticks that all of us may 
measure the situations and considera- 
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tions daily before us, to determine 
whether or not they propose uncon- 
trollable power over our activity, hearts 
and minds, so that if they do, they will 
be rejected. 

Management personnel, from fore- 
men to president, have an urgent call 
and a deep personal responsibility for 
building an understanding of our eco- 
nomic system. In this capitalistic sys- 
tem of ours, corporate leaders are the 
day by day leadership of capitalism. 
Management will either lead or fall on 
their ability to make freedom under- 
stood and more useful to all than the 
statism issue before us. 

The opportunity can be seized through 
regular conference programs, through 
publications, and man to man selling, 
to liberate the great potential team 
urge and individual spirit into the pro- 
duction channels of America. No 
greater challenge ever faced mortal be- 
ings. It is yours and mine today. 

Ken Wells 

Director of Operations 

Joint A.N.A.-A.A.A.A. Committee 
New York. 


Fact and Opinion 
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tions are importing American men 

and methods. 

6. Business and non-profit organiza- 

tions largely expanded facilities for 

teaching public relations to execu- 
tives and employees. 

Organized campaigns more than 

ever concentrated on community 

relations and community advertis- 
ing. 

8. Two media developed as major 
channels of communication for 
public relations messages: televi- 
sion and comics. 

The year was marked by extensive 
research and re-organization rather 
than expansion. Principal lack at 
year’s end is the dearth of competent 
men and women for executive posi- 
tions in guiding the public relations of 
organizations in every field. A start 
has been made by educational institu- 
tions to remedy this situation. Hun- 
dreds of courses in public relations are 
now being given, and four colleges are 
offering B.S. degrees in public rela- 
tions: Boston University, McMurry 
College, Ohio State University, and the 
New School for Social Research. 


The winter iron and steel scrap drive, 
concentrating on industrial establish- 
ments, auto wrecking yards, and farms, 
is designed to bring out high grade 
heavy scrap such as obsolete jigs, dies, 














Foremen's group of G. Edwin Smith Shoe Company, Columbus, hold family Christmas party— 


are entertained by local dancing school group (front row). 


ment Committee chairman. 


tools, fixtures, tractors, plows, and 
junked jalopies urgently needed to keep 
the mills and foundries operating at 
capacity in the months ahead. We can 
help by reporting the location of any 
available scrap promptly. 


Reading Tips include “Cultivate Your 
Foremen” in KIPLINGER Magazine 
for January—a story of NAF, its 
philosophies, its activities. Slanted as 
suggestive to executive management 
readers, it emphasizes important con- 
cepts essential to progress in manage- 
ment teamwork. Every thinking fore- 
man, however, will agree that of equal 
importance is the concept “Foreman, 
Cultivate Thyself.” Otherwise, execu- 
tive management may cultivate until 
sun stroke overtakes it, but foreman- 
ship in America will die at the roots 
‘ . “The Bill of Rights—In Brief” 
by Dean Russell of the Foundation For 
Economic Education, Inc., Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York. No charge for 
single copy—additional copies at slight 
charge. A refresher on these basic 
American fundamentals. ... . 


“Training Employees and Managers” 
issued by The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
Street, New York. Program for im- 
provement of human attitudes and 
other skills—$5.00. .... “Who Gets 
How Much For Doing What in 
America”—a primer of facts which 
every industrial leader should be sup- 
plied with—American Economic Foun- 
dation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
17—$1.00..... “Monetary And Fiscal 
Policy For Greater Economic Sta- 
bility,” a CED policy statement dealing 
with the contribution that monetary 
and fiscal policy can make to the mod- 
eration of economic fluctuations. Sug- 
gested for those versed in the broad fi- 
nancial aspects of the American econ- 
omy. Address Committee For Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22—single copy no 
charge, additional copies 35¢ each. .... 


“Who Me?”—pointers on job man- 


Louis Baumbush was Entertain. 


agement (human relations hints)—is 
a “boiled down” pocket size booklet in 
which a punchy, readable “kit” on 
“human things to do” is supplemented 
with attention getting cartoons —25¢ 
per copy, somewhat less in quantities— 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc, 
Deep River, Conn. (A publishing 
house—no connection with The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen.) ..... 
“Employee Benefit Plans and Collec- 
tive Bargaining”—with paper on Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1945. This is No. 
123 of Personnel Series of AMA. Send 
75¢ to American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
“How Is American Income 
Distributed” by William Hard—READ- 
ER’S DIGEST (December 1948)—lim- 
ited quantity of reprints available free 
from MANAGE Magazine—address 321 
W. First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Your Training 


from Page 15 


the effectiveness of the Training In- 
dex. From our experience with it to 
date, we are certain that we have a 
device which demonstrates: 


(a) Relative training levels and 
the points where corrective ac- 
tion is necessary. 

(b) Points where supervisory 


weakness exists. 


(c) Points where greatest produc- 
tien losses are occurring. 


With this tool to measure our train- 
ing efforts, and with our controlled 
tests in retail stores, production costs, 
quality control and accident costs, we 
are in a position to know at all times 
whether “Training” belongs on the 
“Profit” or “Loss” side of the ledger. 


February 1949 MANAGE 
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developments are unending. Nicholson-built file-mak- 
ing machinery is the most modern and efficient. 
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for the industrial production manager, purchasing agent, shop foreman, or key mechanic 





With Nicholson, the manufacturing of files has had the is worth many times the cost of the files themselves) 
study of four generations. New Nicholson designs and and in the doing of better jobs. 


Nicholson service comes to you through your indus- 
trial distributor, through field engineers, and through 


To keep pace with industrial progress and modern highly informative printed material which is yours 
production systems, Nicholson goes out into the field to for the asking. 
study fili eds sis of “ i ; 

y filing needs on the basis of “end results”... how —,_ sang for above illustrated pamphlet, “10 SPECIAL FILE 
proper files and filing methods can serve production TYPES.” (State number of copies needed for judicious distri- 
managements in the saving of workmen’s time (which bution among your important shop and purchasing personnel.) 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont. ) 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. ¢ 72 ACORN STREET, PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND reo, 
"Maeg meee 








FROM “TENTHS” TO “HUNDREDTHS” 


BY SIMPLE TURN OF GRADUATION SELECTOR 
Only Brown & Sharpe Electronic Measuring Equipment offers this advantage 


By the simple turn of a graduation selector, you get 
accurate readings in the desired increment from .0001” 
to .00001”, on Brown & Sharpe Electronic Measuring 
Equipment. No further manipulations! The amplifier 
unit below shows the range. In addition, intermediate 
settings can be made easily to match prescribed tolerance 
limits. 

The true linear response of the amplifier permits accurate 


calibration of scale graduations. Its versatility partic- 


We urge buying through the Distributor 
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ularly simplifies special applications in production in- 
spection and sorting devices. 

Other exclusive advantages of Brown & Sharpe Electronic 
Measuring Equipment include a simple, self-checking 
device on the External Comparator ... no gage blocks 
needed .. . and a constant zero setting regardless of 
changes in increments of measurement. Investigate all 
advantages of this quality-control aid. Write for Bulletin. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I, U. S, A. 









Internal Comparator 
Attachment No. 952 
Range 1/2” to 2’’. Frictionless. 
No pivots to wear. One master 
only. One measuring point and 
measuring bar serve any plug. 


External Comparator 
No. 951 


Range, 0-4’. Simplified setting. 
One master only. Reversible 
anvil. Self-checking. Shock- 
protected. Diamond gaging 
point. 
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Gage Head Cartridge 

No. 953 Signal Light Attachment 

For mounting in jig or fixture. No. 958 

Its range of measurement is 

.002"' with a small added over- 

travel which measuring point 

makes. Frictionless. Dust and 

moisture proof. 


Optional Equipment. Speeds 
operations. Provides visual in- 
dication of work size. Easily 
and securely attached. 


BROWN & SHARPE &5 





